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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MONICA THINKS IT BEST NOT TO BE IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I know I do not love thee. Yet, alas! 

Others will scarce believe my candid heart, 

And oft I catch them smiling as they pass 

Because they see me gazing where thou art.—Mrs. NorTOoN. 


UR readers may remember that Daisy Schofield, communing 

with herself about a pair of people in whom she felt a 

peculiar interest, asserted that there was nothing now to part them 
but miserable money. 

Miserable money is, however, an awkward customer to deal 
with. Dorrien had none; Monica had none; and there was now 
no one on either side to give or to leave them any. 

After a time, Monica told herself that she had ceased to think 
about her former lover. She would always look back upon a 
certain period of her life with tenderness, would always meet any- 
one who hailed from a certain quarter of England with alacrity, 
and would always cherish both affection and respect for the 
cousin whom she had least expected to evoke either. 

But London life is in its way absorbing. Isabel’s marriage 
had swiftly and easily reinstated both sisters in their former 
position ; had opened up new occupations and outlets; produced 
new interests—in short, done all that such an union could do to 
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efface the past and make bright the future. It had been so 
earnestly, nay, so obstinately, insisted upon that Monica’s home 
should be with her sister, and Monica had known so certainly that 
for a time at least Bell would feel lost without her, that she 
had consented to become an inmate of the mansion in Queen’s 
Gate—and this meant a great deal. 

It meant having a share in every sort of duty and plea- 
sure. After the wedding there had begun the inevitable dinner- 
parties and theatre-parties; then an increase of visiting cards 
on the hall table every afternoon, which had resulted in a fresh 
influx of engagements and arrangements; and finally had come 
the great rush of the London season. 

Young Mrs. Rowland and her lovely sister were to be seen 
everywhere. Their familiar faces once more adorned familiar 
haunts, and Monica was agreeably surprised to find that even her 
anticipations were outstripped by the conduct of a world which 
worships success. 

Isabel Lavenham had not, it is true, made a great match ; she 
had not become a duchess, nor a countess, nor even a great county 
lady—but she had wealth and a presentable husband: it was felt 
that she had married, in popular phrase, up to her form. As a 
novice she might indeed have been passed by unnoticed ; but as 
Colonel Lavenham’s pretty niece, now creditably wedded, she had 
crowds of visitors, and more invitations than she knew what to do 
with. 

It was Monica who kept her from accepting them all; Monica 
who weighed the merits of conflicting proposals; and Monica who 
steadily set her face against the worthless and unprincipled. But 
for her sister, Bell might have won over an affectionate husband, 
and have repented doing so too late,—but Monica held her back. 
She could not make head against Monica’s frowns when joined to 
Ernest’s reluctance. 

‘Tt seems rather a pity,’ she would murmur,—but Monica would 
toss up her head. She could still toss her head, and she was not 
one to let all the experience of the past six months be absolutely 
unproductive. 

‘A pity, my dear Bell?’ she would ery. ‘A pity that you are 
not to be caught ina glittering spider’s web which would swallow 
up alive such a poor little flyas you? A pity that these bold, 
ill-mannered women who turned their backs upon us in our day 
of adversity are not to fatten upon you in your prosperity? Lady 
Mount Ryan is a gambler, a cheat, all that is odious and intoler- 
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able. What do you lose by not going to her house? I often 
wondered that uncle Lavenham took us there. She thinks now 
that she will ‘“ produce” you as one of the frisky young matrons 
for whose entowrage she is famous. ‘That is all she wants of 
you—unless it be to pick your pocket besides. Then what does 
Lady Bagshot want? She wants Ernest; wants him to hang 
about her carriage in the Park ; to call upon her on Sunday after- 
noons ; to be spoken of as her “dear Adonis,” her “ foolish young 
Apollo Belvidere.” Ernest is good to look at, you know, Bell. I am 
up to her ladyship’s little ways. Now, my dear child, you and I have 
a part to play, and though it is easier than the part we had in 
Lowndes Square or at Flodden Hall, we cannot afford to be caught at 
avantage. Bell,’ more earnestly—‘ Bell, we are not going on as we 
began, are we? We do wish to live better, truer, more worthy lives 
than we have done up till now, do we not? J do, and I am sure 
youdo. Then the very first thing is to show this openly. It is a 
great chance—the first we have ever had.. We can really choose 
for once whom we will know and whom we will not. Ernest 
leaves it to you ; but his friends are all that either of us can wish. 
For heaven’s sake, Bell, dear Bell, do not let us drag him at our 
chariot-wheels in any direction that he would not of himself have 
taken.’ 

‘I am so glad you think so well of Ernest,’ said Bell, kissing 
her. 

Thereupon she would contentedly let go the great ladies of 
doubtful repute, and would find her reward in Monica’s nod of 
approval and Ernest’s smile. 

It was not, however, quite so easy to be complacent when 
Monica refused offer after offer on her own account. 

Isabel thought that now was Monica’s opportunity. 

Even Colonel Lavenham, who, true to his character, returned 
in May—to take advantage of a few weeks of fine weather, accord- 
ing to himself; to indulge in regimental dinners and banquets, 
according to his eldest niece—even he owned that he was struck 
by Monica’s superb beauty. Isabel was looking somewhat delicate; 
late hours and endless parties were overtaxing her strength; and 
the colonel counselled an early retirement from the scene, and a little 
wholesome rustication, on her behalf; but he could not take his eyes 
off Monica. 

Would she—hum—ha—would she care to run across the 
Channel with him presently, and have a look at her aunt? Her 
aunt would soon be at Homburg for the baths. The Homburg 
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baths were all the rage, and half the people he knew would be 
there in July. Would Monica think of it? Her aunt would be 
delighted. Young Lord Harbery was going there too, by the way. 

Monica thanked her uncle, but did not see her way to the 
proposed plan. She had promised Bell to go with her to some 
quiet sea-place, where Ernest could only join them from time to 
time ; and Bell was depending on her. 

That being the case, of course the colonel gallantly gave way. 
His dear Isabel must indubitably be first under such circumstances ; 
but perhaps in the winter, if Monica inclined towards wintering 
in the Riviera—he fancied Cannes was to be their destination 
towards the end of the year—he could answer for no end of wel- 
come on the part of her aunt, and he would not say but he might 
himself be induced to come over and act as escort. 

He was again thanked, but nothing was promised. 

When he rejoined his wife, he told her that Monica had been 
cool upon it. ‘Uncommonly cool and distant,’ he said. ‘The 
girl has got to know her own value, and means to make her own 
market. I dare say she thinks that we botched it before, and we 
are not to have the chance again. ‘Pon my word, I think they 
do us very great injustice. Ifyou and I had not taken the precise 
step we did, where would they have been now? Meandering 
about the Continent with no proper claim upon anybody, and 
seeing no one likely ever to give them a claim. I invited Monica to 
come, because I found that several young fellows were coming who 
had been in her train over there; and some of them at least were 
worth looking after. I even mentioned young Harbery. But she 
evidently distrusted me. She thinks she can play her own hand, 
—-so all I have now to say is, “‘ Let her.” She has certainly done well 
for Isabel, so I suppose we ought not to grumble. We must get a 
put-up at Queen’s Gate ourselves next spring. I reconnoitred the 
house, and it is a capital one—good stabling and everything. 
Rowland lunched at my club, and I did the civil by him. A stupid 
sort of fellow, but quite gentlemanlike. On the whole the mar- 
riage is a first-rate speculation, and we may thank our stars it 
came off.’ 

At another time it was: ‘The Dorriens were friendly to 
the girls when they were in Lancashire. Old Sir Arthur is very 
shaky, Monica says. He always was a feeble creature. They had 
been at Cullingdon. It was ten miles from Mr. Schofield’s place 
—a fine old estate, but impoverished. I made Monica tell me all 
about it. There is an only son out in Australia. I did not hear 
much about him. I don’t fancy they saw anything of him,’ 
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Again : ‘Old Joseph must have been a perfect godsend to those 
girls. Such presents! Such jewels! And by all accounts they 
ruled the roast completely—trust Monica for that. Did what they 
pleased—went where they pleased—dragged him about after them, 
giving him no choice in anything! And what do you think Monica 
told me? By Jove! it made me hot and cold to think of it! If 
he had lived one day longer—only one day—those two would have 
inherited all he possessed! She had it from himself. They had 
kept it quiet hitherto, not liking to bruit it abroad and have a 
fuss ; but once, when I was hinting in an easy sort of way about 
Joseph—perhaps saying a little more than I should have said in 
the way of astonishment that he should have made such an 
iniquitous will, considering he had his own sister’s only children 
left destitute on his hands—out it all came. He had taken her 
aside the very day, within the very hour that he was brought 
home dead, to tell her that she and Bell were to have it all.’ 

‘ What a shocking thing!’ simpered Mrs. Lavenham. 

‘A shocking thing of course, and worse than shocking—a piece 
of thundering bad luck. One day—one single day—and the two 
would have been heiresses! As it was, they got not a farthing ! 
There’s fate for you! I always said Joseph was a trump, and I 
never owed him a grudge in my own mind for what happened. I 
had a sneaking certainty that he had only needed time to do the 
right thing. To be sure,’ after a few reflective turns up and 
down the room, ‘to be sure, Bell is as well off as she need be, and 
this marriage might not have come in her way if she had got 
Joseph Schofield’s money. I dare say she would have turned up 
her nose at Rowland then ; Monica is too fine for anybody as it is.’ 

Monica had been too fine for his eligible men. She saw nothing 
in any of them to attract, and no special reason for being attracted. 
She was conscious, as she could not help being conscious, of her 
beauty and her wit; she was secure of a home; and she allowed 
to herself that among the crowds she daily met she had as yet 
seen no one to compare with Dorrien. Till that should happen, 
she would let matrimony alone. She was now twenty-one, and 
had plenty of time before her. Time was needed, but time would 
of a surety do its part. 

Thus the summer passed away. 

Winter brought its new domestic interest in the shape of 
Tsabel’s baby. 

Lapped in luxury, while at the same time guarded by common 
sense, young Mrs. Rowland was speedily herself again, and a 
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brighter, sweeter self than she had ever been before. The joy of 
motherhood adorned and irradiated her. Happiness spiritualised 
her character. She no longer needed to be checked, restrained, 
and turned hither and thither from this and that forbidden fruit. 
The fruit had lost for her its bloom; the taste for it was gone ; 
swallowed up in purer delights. 

Oh, the joyous bustle, the excitement, the impatience of 
getting down to Oldfield now! 

Christmas Eve was once more to be waited for, since Ernest 
could not get away before; but a saloon-carriage was engaged, 
and every arrangement made which could prevent the precious 
baby and the precious mother from experiencing the slightest, 
shadow of discomfort either from crowds or weather. Bell, muf- 
fled in sables, Ernest’s latest gift, stepped out of her well-warmed 
carriage, followed by that most important personage, Mrs. Nurse, 
bearing the little one wrapped in his froth of billowy lace; while 
a gorgeous footman carried his lady’s travelling bag. and wraps 
behind. Ernest was in waiting on the platform. Mrs. Rowland’s 
maid was already making all comfortable within the saloon. 

But where was Monica? Monica did not on this occasion 
accompany her sister. She was no longer so necessary to Bell as 
she had once been; and, to tell the truth, she did not feel-that 
Oldfield would amuse her at the moment. Her regard for the 
Oldfield people was great; her satisfaction that Isabel was every 
day more and more assimilating herself with them was unfeigned ; 
and she would have bitten her tongue in half before she would 
have let fall a hint that she found a flaw in any one of the con- 
nection. But she was not herself a Rowland, and she was subject 
to occasional fits of yawning in the Rowland family circle. Hap- 
pily, however, these were unsuspected by the supremely satisfied 
young wife, and Monica was only too well pleased that they should 
be so. She by no means intended to be at Isabel’s elbow all her 
life. Fond as she was of her only sister, this was the last thing 
she desired or thought likely to happen ; and if Bell did not now 
learn to live alone she never would. 

Wherefore, as Christmas Eve approached, Miss Lavenham 
made a stand. 

‘No, my dear, I am not going to Oldfield with you—you need 
not think it. Your suite is sufficient. With your husband, your 
nurse, your maid, and your footman, you may manage to do with- 
out your sister. You enjoyed your last Christmas at Oldfield 
immensely, but this year you will reign there like a queen. Do 
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you think I am always going to play second fiddle? Not I. 
Disabuse your mind of that idea. I mean to go and queen it 
myself elsewhere. So now you know, and no more is to be said.’ 

And the speaker looked merry and mischievous, and would not 
tell where she was going. 

‘TI really cannot guess,’ quoth Bell, plaintively. ‘She will not 
say, Ernest. Is it not too bad of her? I know of course that she 
has heaps of houses to go to, but I cannot think why there should 
be any mystery in the case, unless—oh, you naughty Monica!’ 
all at once becoming very beaming and significant. 

As suddenly did the glow die out of the face opposite. 

‘Why am Ia “naughty Monica” ?’ demanded Miss Lavenham, 
cold as ice. 

‘Are you going to—let me whisper,’ suiting the action to the 
word. 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Monica sharply. ‘How could you 
think so? You do not suppose I would throw myself in a man’s 
way whom I had refused? And you cannot, you cannot imagine 
I should ever do anything but refuse him ?’ 

Ernest had prudently turned away. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Bell, somewhat crestfallen. ‘I am 
sure Lord Harbery is very nice.’ 

‘Pshaw! A monkey-faced creature! No, indeeds Make 
your mind easy, my dear. I shall not ask you to receive a fright 
as a brother-in-law. You have got a handsome husband. I mean 
to have a handsome husband too, when I have one at all.’ 

‘Oho! You do mean to have one?’ 

‘Of course Ido. Every girl does. But “meaning ” does not 
make the world wag. I am not a woman of action. I shall wait 
till 1 am attacked, Isabel. I am heart-whole,’ fixing her eyes on 
her sister’s face, and speaking in a clear, deliberate tone, ‘and 
heart-whole people have a merry time of it. So now, my love, 
you to your pleasures, I to mine. You betake yourself to the 
paternal. home, where every sort of welcome—Yule logs, holly 
wreaths, mistletoe boughs, and Christmas cheques—await you, 
and I will seek mine own elsewhere. By-and-by I shall again 
appear in Queen’s Gate, and we will talk over our adventures.’ 

Further than that she would not go. 

Bell could not make it out. Ernest thought he could. He 
knew that Sir Arthur Dorrien had died in the late autumn, and 
that he had left. his heir a worse than empty title, one burdened 
with debt. It was possible that Dorrien might have to return 
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home, but he would return as he went ; and, if so, in his own mind 
Mr. Rowland agreed with Monica that for her to be in the neigh- 
bourhood would be unfortunate. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
MONICA WENT QUIETLY UPSTAIRS. 


But when my heart 
In one frail ark had ventured all... 
Then came the thunderbolt.—Mrs. HEMANS. 


‘HELL come back with an Australian heiress, as sure as fate!’ 
cried Mrs. Schofield about this time. ‘ That’s what he’ll do,’ 
alluding to the new Sir Harry. ‘I know their ways. Now that 
he can make his wife “‘ my lady,” and bring her home to Culling- 
don Manor—rubbishy old place though it is—he’ll find no dif- 
ficulty in picking up a heathen Chinee with plenty of money. 
What? What do you say? There’s no Chinese in Australia? 
Who said there was? It is only my way of talking, and you 
know well enough what I mean, George. And you know you said 
yourself: F 


‘— What did I say myself?’ demanded he, as she stopped 
short. 


‘Why, that we should see that Dorrien back again directly he 
heard of Sir Arthur’s death.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Well, my dear, ain’t that just what Iam saying? What then 
makes you look sour milk at me? All I said was, we should see 
this fine Sir Harry, as he is now, turning up here some of these 
mornings.’ 

‘If you do, let me get out of the back door.’ 

‘Now, George, to bear him a grudge! All’s well that ends 
well, say I. And as for keeping up that jealousy of yours against 
poor Sir Harry, now that he has got neither the one nor the 
other—you know what I mean—I must say I don’t think it’s what 
I can call Christian in you, George.’ 

‘Is Monica coming to Oldfield this Christmas?’ he inquired 
abruptly. 

‘To be sure she is coming. That is to say, I suppose she is. 
I suppose she comes with Bell. Mrs. Rowland writes that they 


expect the party from Queen’s Gate to-morrow, and who should 
the party mean but Bell and Monica?’ 
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‘She did not say Monica?’ 

‘No;—no. No, I can’t exactly say she did.’ 

He turned away. 

‘Why do you ask, George?’ rejoined his mother, after one or 
two uneasy glances. ‘You might have seen Monica any time 
between last Christmas and this, if that was what you wanted 
You had only to run up to London—or I am sure I would have 
asked her here P 

‘— TJ don’t want her asked here.’ 

‘Do you want to see her?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘ Well, I wish I could understand you, George,’ with a sigh of 
perplexity. ‘You “don’t want” this, and you “ don’t know” that, 
and yet you are so determined to hear what Mrs. Rowland said! 
Now, why should you care what Mrs. Rowland said? If Monica 
does not come F 

‘— If Monica does not come ’—he turned upon her fiercely —‘ I 
will tell you what it means. It means that she still cares for that 
fool Dorrien.’ And he threw down a parcel which was in his hand. 

‘Nay, now, I don’t think you have a right to say that;’ but 
the speaker was rudely arrested. 

‘No right? Why have I no right?’ burst forth her son. ‘I 
have a right to say what I choose, and to think what I choose. 
I say that Monica would come to the Rowlands’ if she had no feel- 
ing still about—about the place; but if she has, she will stay 
away. Now you know why I don’t want her asked here, and why 
I don’t go up to London to see her there. I can wait,’ and he 
drew in his breath and set his lips. 

‘Poor George, he takes it so much to heart!’ nodded his mother 
to herself, as he left the room. ‘ Now he will be all in a twitter 
till this business is settled. Well, they may say what they please, 
but it’s in my mind that we shall have to call on a new Lady 
Dorrien before we know where we are. And it would just be the 
very best thing to happen. George would then be settled in his 
mind ; and if he fancies Monica, Monica let it be, for all Daisy’s 
nonsense. Monica turn up her nose at my son, indeed! Monica 
has more sense. And George the head of the firm, too! But, 
however, that’s the way sisters always go on about their brothers, 
—though if they were other people’s brothers we should hear a 
very different story. If George was Monica’s brother now, we 
should have Daisy setting her cap at him; the finest young man 
in the place, and as clever as he is handsome,’ smoothing her 
side-curls complacently. 
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Thus do mothers muse upon their sons. 

‘If Harry Dorrien comes home to look after his affairs, I think 
I could put him in for one or two good things that would go some 
way towards setting him on his legs, observed Mr. Carnforth 
about the same time. He had been getting firmer and fitmer on 
his own legs ever since we last saw him. ‘A baronet’s name is 
always worth having on a directors’ list, and there are several 
vacancies at present. I wonder how I could get at Dorrien. He 
would not come down here unless he knew; and of course: the 
thing would be to get him down here.’ 

‘Oh, do get him down, papa!’ from Miss Ethel. 

‘Do get him down? That’s easily said, rejoined her father, 
jocosely. ‘All of you women have a soft corner in your hearts 
for that fellow. He was as thorough a ne’er-do-well as I ever 
came across—and I dare say is no better, but rather worse, by now, 
—yet he had but to look at a woman to make her stand by him 
through thick and thin !’ 

‘What you call a “ lady-killer,” eh?’ subjoined Lionel, with a 
sneer. He could not yet forgive Dorrien for the thrill of interest 
and excitement which had gone the round of the circle on the 
occasion of the dinner-party which had now become historical. 

Young Carnforth would not indeed of himself have observed 
Monica. Occupied with his own concerns, and with the im- 
pression he was desirous of making on the company in general 
and on the‘pretty blonde whom he had selected as the recipient 
of his attentions in particular, it was not until he found that the 
whole room was charged with electricity and quivering with 
sympathy over the other affair, that the superior beauty of Miss 
Lavenham discovered itself to his vision. 

Suddenly he found himself and his fair-haired partner nowhere. 
He had intended exhibiting his devotion before an audience,— 
and the audience turned their heads the other way. He had 
meant the Miss Lavenhams especially to note upon what ten- 
derly confidential terms he was with the peeress’s daughter,— 
and the Miss Lavenhams, or at any rate one Miss Lavenham, saw 
only a very different person. 

All the consequence, all the éclat of his flirtation had been 
completely disposed of. So very tame indeed had it been to go 
on being engrossed with a young lady of whom no one else present 
required anything, that he had actually ended by devoting him- 
self to the mamma instead, and looking abnormally grave over a 
book of prints as he sat beside her on the sofa. 
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Dorrien and Monica had been ensconced on a similar sofa 
within the round window, well in the view of all, his open court- 
ship winning her smiling acceptance,—all the world called to wit- 
ness, because all the world was nothing to either at the moment. 

Young Carnforth would never lose a chance of putting in a word 
to Dorrien’s detriment thereafter. The idea of Dorrien’s return 
had been distasteful in the extreme to him. In his own mind 
he was now busied concocting hints and innuendoes concerning 
Australian life which an auditor might or might not fit on to the 
head of the new baronet. Scepticism would of course receive his 

‘immediate acquiescence, and Sir Harry might depend on an 
effusive demonstration of welcome at any moment required,— but a 
sly look would meet a sly look. If Lionel’s companions winked 
to him, he would wink to them; and he now invariably held a 
wink in readiness when Dorrien’s name was mentioned. 

‘Can you tell me how to get at Harry Dorrien?’ inquired 
Mr. Carnforth the same afternoon of Captain Alverstoke, whom 
he chanced to meet in Liverpool. It wax an open winter, and 
Alverstoke was down for hunting. He had just arrived from 
London, and was on his way to his own place in the neighbour- 
hood when thus accosted. 

‘Harry Dorrien? Oh! Sir Harry will turn up now, I sup- 
pose, he made answer. ‘Somebody knew where to write to him, 
I suppose ?’ 

It struck them both at the same instant that it was quite 
possible that nobody did know where to write. Sir Arthur him- 
self had not known, and when closely pressed had avouched as 
much. He had done so with a passing shame. Some twinge of 
conscience the old man had certainly had, in that he had doomed 
to exile his only child. He had bred his heir to pauperism. He 
had by the most forcible of all arguments bidden him barter his 
handsome face and beggared title for well-filled coffers; and it 
was only when the bubble burst which had been dangled 
before the eyes of both, that his cold heart had owned a faint 
glow of pity for his son. 

Nay, while watching Harry from beneath his half-closed lids 
throughout the first hour or two after it became known that all 
was over, he had experienced a sense of dull, undefined anxiety. 

Finally there had been a scene, anexplosion. Reproaches and 
recriminations had hissed through the air ; bitter taunts and gibes 
flung after them. Dorrien had demanded this: Was there any- 
thing, however little, for him? He had been told there was nothing, 
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He had gone to his room. The next day the room was empty— 
the son had left. 

Ultimately, however, as we know, Dorrien had returned for a 
few hours to Cullingdon, urged by necessity, and perhaps by a 
lingering fragment of better feeling ; and had taken what all felt 
to be a final farewell of his parents. He had written home after 
a time—he did not wish to disappear melodramatically—and the 
letter with its bond& fide address had been sent to Alverstoke. 
Alverstoke had lost not a mail in replying, but to his letter no 
response had come. As the letter had been of importance, and 
of possibly pleasant, certainly not of unpleasant importance, he 
could form no. other conjecture than that it had been lost. 

Being of an easy nature, he did not give himself much concern 
in the matter. If Harry Dorrien should turn up, well and good ; 
should by any chance be able to repay him his loan of four thou- 
sand pounds, still more well and good; but if, on the other hand, 
nothing further were heard of Dorrien, he could not help it. 
Nothing having been heard by the time he went back to London 
about the middle of January, he formed his own conclusions. 

‘Gone a-mucker,’ he said to himself. ‘Those Dorriens are all 
Ds of another sort at bottom.’ 

It chanced that he was standing in the window of his club a 
few weeks after this. It was a cold, brilliant afternoon ; but the 
air had only a delicious exhilaration for the young and rich ; and 
the gaily attired fair ones who, clad in velvet and fur, reclined at 
ease in open landau, barouche, or victoria, whirling in swift suc- 
cession along that fashionable quarter, looking all the better and 
brighter for the bloom the fresh clear atmosphere brought to their 
rounded cheeks. 

Within a handsomely appointed equipage sat two erect, grace- 
ful young figures, whose outlines at once caught the eye of our 
lounger. He started, bent quickly forward, and appeared desirous 
of ascertaining whether or not his first glimpse had been one of 
correct recognition, or whether he had been misled by a fancied 
resemblance. 

In a few seconds he had obviously ascertained which. ‘It is 
she,’ he muttered, watching with a frown the carriage which, 
entangled in a block, had come to a standstill exactly opposite 
the window. ‘It is that jade who drove him to it. Poor fellow! 
Poor Dorrien! She might have had the decency to remain within 
doors at least for to-day, instead of flaunting about in scarlet 
ribbons, To be sure she may not yet know, but still she knows 
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enough. Eh?’ toa new-comer who approached and looked over 
his shoulder. 

‘What is it, Alverstoke ?’ 

‘What’s what ?’ 

‘What are you frowning and muttering about? Who goes 
there? Who are those beauties you are eyeing with such a 
power of vengeance ?’ 

‘St. George, you have heard about poor Dorrien ?’ 

‘By Jove! yes, poor fellow! Awfully shocked, of course. 
But what has that to do with you—what are you looking at?’ 

‘Do you see that carriage?’ said Alverstoke, in a hard voice, 
for he was as much moved as his easy, phlegmatic nature was 
capable of being. ‘Do you see those girls in it ?’ 

‘The Lavenhams? I used to know the Lavenhams once. 
I don’t know Mrs. What’s-her-name now. Such a deuced way off 
to go and call. But what about them ?’ 

‘Did you ever see Miss Lavenham looking better ?’ 

‘No, by Jove! I dare say not. But what—youare not gone 
on her, Archie, my boy? It’s no go. She would not look at you. 
She is for your betters.’ 

‘ And when she’s done with my betters,’ said Archie, bitterly, 
‘she drives over their necks. St. George, that girl broke Dor- 
rien’s heart. Look at her now!’ and again he pointed with his 
finger. 

The carriage rolled out of sight. 

‘Good heavens ! you don’t say so!’ exclaimed St. George with 
astare. ‘That was what made you look so ghostly, was it? 
How did you know? How did you pick it up?’ 

‘I knew from his own lips. I picked it up with my own eyes. 
Why, you were there too. Can you not remember that night at 
the Carnforths’? Those Carnforths in Lancashire? A year 
and a half ago? Just before Dorrien went abroad? That was 
why he went. Perhaps I ought not to have said she broke his 
heart,’ gloomily, ‘ for I dare say she would have married him if she 
could,—but the fact was she couldn’t. Therewas no money. I 
might have felt sorry for her, if I had not seen her to-day. But 
she must know—she must have heard. It was in all the posters 
yesterday in capital letters, and one brute bellowed it under my 
nose as I came along here. I call it an infernal thing for a girl 
to be driving in an open carriage beneath the very windows of 
his club, when everyone inside is talking of his suicide.’ 

‘She may not have heard, all the same, Alverstoke.’ 
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And she had not heard. 

The brief paragraph with its heading, ‘ Suicide of Sir Harry 
Luke Dorrien,’ had, it is true, been so forced upon the notice of 
every passer-by along the London thoroughfares, that Captain 
Alverstoke was to be excused for supposing it impossible that it 
could have escaped any eye, since, even supposing Miss Lavenham 
had not been out of doors, she must of a certainty have been 
informed by others. But the truth was that Monica had been 
absent from London, and had only just rejoined her sister at the 
expiration of their several Christmas visits. When beheld in 
Piccadilly, Bell was driving her home from Waterloo Station. 

Thus easy. is it to misjudge. 

Isabel had herself only arrived the night before, and her hus- 
band had not yet followed her from Liverpool; he was in the hall, 
however, as they gaily alighted and bounded up the steps, their 
ringing voices preceding them, reunion and gladness in every note. 

Somewhat silently and, if such a thing could have been 
supposed, somewhat nervously Mr. Rowland embraced his wife, 
and took her sister’s hand. . ‘Just arrived, Monica? Bell met 
you allright, I hope? You are well, I hope? If you go up- 
stairs, ’11—T'll—follow. Bell,’ in an almost soundless aside, ‘ one 
moment, Bell, my dear,’ and he drew her within a room. 

Monica ran up. ‘Conjugal conferences, I suppose,’ said she 
to herself, lightly. ‘I hope the conjugal conference will not be 
of very long duration.’ 

It was not. Only a few minutes had passed ere the door 
opened behind her, but, rather to her surprise, it was not her 
sister but Ernest who entered. ‘Isabel is a little upset,’ he 
observed, hurriedly. ‘We have just heard of the death of an old 
friend. I heard on my way up. You did not notice it in the 
newspapers ?’ busying himself with his gloves. 

‘I have not seen a paper to-day. Iam ashamed to say I was 
interested in my book, and thought news would keep. Besides, 
I knew we should hear whatever there was from you to-night, 
Ernest.’ 

‘Yes, to be sure,’ said he, very gravely. 

‘But I am very sorry. An old friend of yours? But you 
said “of ours.” How can you and Bell have any “old friend” 
whom ; Monica broke off with a sudden suspicion, followed 
by numbness all over. ‘ Who is it, Ernest ?’ 


She supposed it was herself speaking, but the voice sounded 
strangely in her ears. 
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‘It is Harry Dorrien,’ replied her brother-in-law, turning away 
his head. 

There was a frozen silence. 

‘When ?’ 

She forced the word at last from her lips. 

‘The news was telegraphed yesterday.’ 

‘How?’ 

There was another long silence. 

It was broken at last: she could have wished it never had been 
broken at all. 

‘ By his own hand.’ 

Monica went quietly upstairs. 

It needed this, yet it needed but this, to let her know for 
evermore the truth about her heart. 





- CHAPTER XXXVI, 


CONCLUSION, 


Tempestuous fortune hath spent all his spight, 
And thrilling sorrow thrown his utmost dart.—SPENSER. 


Ir was between two and three months after this that a communi- 
cation was received by Miss Lavenham as to which she was 
somewhat reserved for an hour or so after it came by post. 

There were others at the breakfast table. 

Alone, however, with her sister and Ernest—Ernest who had 
grown upon her affections strangely of late, and from whom 
secrets were now but rarely kept—Monica told a little piece of 
news. ‘She has left me all her money,’ she said, simply. ‘ That 
was what the lawyer wrote about this morning.’ 

There had been another death, another sudden, unforeseen 
end of a young life since last we saw Monica Lavenham ; all were 
now in mourning for the loss of poor little Daisy Schofield, to suit 
the feelings of the one who mourned in reality. 

There had been but a brief illness. A chill had been caught, 
fever and inflammation had set in, and within a few days all was 
over. 

Monica had felt her cousin’s loss, but perhaps she had not felt 
it quite so keenly as she would have done a little while before. 
She had not seen Daisy for above a year, and since then—since 
then so much had happened. It seemed to her sometimes as if 
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she never could feel anything very much again. Her uncle’s 
fatal accident had been a severe shock to her, the cutting short 
of the present youthful life saddened and dejected her; but the 
passion of horror which swept across her soul at the tidings 
of Dorrien’s death, had made and still made, every lesser grief 
shudder into insignificance before it. 

Day and night the sight was ever before her eyes. 

In dreams her hand once again clasped Harry Dorrien’s hand, 
her eyes gazed into his eyes, her cheek felt the touch of his lips, 
Morning after morning she awakened with wet eyelids and 
sobbing breath, tortured by the vanishing of the mirage, by the 
agony of too swift remembrance. 

She had grown pale, thin, and spiritless, beneath the burden 
which none could share. 

Daisy’s death, poor little Daisy’s simple death came almost like 
a tender excuse for sorrow. It was a relief to lay her head upon 
the pillow and shed tears that needed not to be carefully effaced, 
or else explained away. 

She had said she would go down to Lancashire and follow the 
coffin to its quiet graveyard. Would Ernest’s parents have her? 
Would they let her go from Oldfield? She did not like to intrude 
on the immediate family circle at the Grange, but she was sure of 
the gratitude and approval such an act would excite ; and on her 
part it was but a trifling effort to make. She was bent on 
making the effort. 

She had been talking of this, and it had been settled she 
should go—should go by the two o’clock train, on the very 
morning the lawyer’s letter was brought in. The significance of 
the document was at first sight lost upon Monica. Curiously 
enough her first thought was, ‘I hope they will not think I have 
gone down to-day because of this,’ and the propriety of letting 
Mrs. Schofield know by some means or other that her intentions 
had been fixed before anything whatever had been heard, filled 
her mind for the first few minutes. 

But presently she had begun to wonder why so strange a step 
had been taken, and then, as by a lightning flash, the truth revealed 
itself. Daisy had meant her to wed Dorrien, and Dorrien was now 
no more. 

So great was her agony beneath the thought that it almost 
seemed as though no agony had ever before preceded it. 

The will had in all probability been made some time before, 
made in a fit of girlish enthusiasm under the impulse of generosity, 
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and it had never been cancelled. Had Daisy even wished to 
cancel it? Who could tell? 

A little note was handed to Monica by the weeping mother as 
soon as the last rites were over, and she had by request returned 
with the bereaved family to their home. ‘You can go to the 
Rowlands’ presently, you know, Monica,’ said poor Mrs. Schofield, 
holding on by the skirts which she was afraid were about to 
vanish. ‘ But come with us first, there’s adear. I have some- 
thing for you. You have heard about the money, Monica?’ in 
her ear. ‘ Yes, Mr. Adamson told me he had written; and this 
note is from him, asking for an appointment, I suppose. And 
George says I am to tell you that we all approve; being as you 
were in a manner disappointed of your uncle’s money; though I 
did say, ‘‘ What would poor Grandpapa have thought!” But don’t 
you mind me, Monica, my girl; for I know you loved my Daisy 
that’s gone; and if you and George—but what am I saying? 
Come in and have a glass of wine, my poor dear; and try if you 
can eat something—for I am sure I can’t.’ 

Presently it was ‘We do take it kind of you to come, Monica. 
I am sure when I saw you I gave such a start, though I had seen 
the Rowlands’ carriage—but I never dreamed of its having you 
in it. Tottie, my dearie, give Monica another glass—just half a 
glass then, there’s a good girl. You don’t look a bit yourself, 
Monica, not a bit; and it isn’t all the black dress neither. You 
have had your share of trouble,’ in a loud whisper, with a squeeze 
of asympathetic hand, ‘and poor Daisy, you see, would have spared 
you some of it if she could ; but there, Providence always knows 
what’s best, strange as life is—and when you are as old as I am, 
you will learn to say God’s will be done,’ and the poor fond creature 
wiped and wiped her eyes, over and over again. 

Monica regarded her tenderly. A mother is sacred in such an 
hour. She took her hand—she took George’s hand. Even his 
poor sullen face was transformed for her. He loved her; she had 
often scoffed at his love ; on this day she felt grateful for it. 

How good they were, one and all! How kind! How noble! 
How generous! Poor little Daisy’s gift had come indeed too late, 
but it had come from a full heart, and the true hearts around 
bore no grudge. 

She looked from one to another; all were regarding her 
affectionately ; several were ministering to her wants. She had 
disturbed their peace, unsettled their prospects, despised and 
betrayed them, and now it seemed, however innocently, had 
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snatched away what should have been theirs by right ; and they 
had no thought even of forgiveness! ‘I wonder if I shall ever 
forget this,’ Monica said to herself. 

At length she hadto go. It was the end of April, a warm and 
lovely day, and the feathery banks of young green on every side 
yielded forth now and again the wandering cuckoo’s note, inter- 
spersed with those of other woodland songsters. As Monica drove 
along by lane and hedge-row, the quietude and peace which had 
been experienced throughout the day degenerated into a deep 
sadness. 

Rejoicing nature often makes us sadder than mourning nature. 
It is hard to have neither part nor lot in its innocent gaiety. It 
forces upon our souls a contrast. The bird-songs have no music 
in our ears, when the heart refuses to sing; the waving tops of 
the trees fan no cool delights upon the brow which throbs by 
reason of the burning thoughts within. The sunshine cannot win 
a smile, when tears have started first. 

Yet Monica shed no tears ; she did not feel disposed to weep, 
even thought itself was partially suspended: there only remained 
a dumb heaviness of spirit with which she had no strength to 
struggle. 

‘I think I will get out and walk the rest of the way,’ she 
concluded suddenly, and desired the coachman to draw rein 
in a narrow grass path, beset with green, within a mile of 
Oldfield. 

To drive straight back to the Rowlands’ would be to have to 
rouse herself from dreams which were sweet with pain, because 
the pain itself was a treasured secret of the heart—and this she 
could not yet endure to do. 

There was abundance of time. She had had all the refreshment 
she needed, and it would surprise nobody that she had chosen to 
prolong her solitude in the balmy sunshine of a glorious evening. 

Probably my heroine then fell a musing. She was not conscious 
of doing so. She thought she was straying after wild flowers, 
blue hyacinths, early primroses, peeping blossoms of one sort and 
another. It was nearly the last day of the month, it was almost 
May, in short, and, the season having been unusually mild, every 
tender leaf had uncurled, and every bud had burst through its 
outer covering. 

All along the sylvan lane, which twined its lonely way through 
banks of red sandstone overhung by tangled shrub and brushwood, 
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there was fresh springing grass beneath the feet; and the little 
ponds which nestled in shady nooks out of sight here and there, 
were thick with budding rushes. 

Monica had always loved this lane. There was a seclusion and 
stillness about it which suited her restless spirit. She had often 
marked with appreciative eye the gnarled branches of the spread- 
ing oaks which were to be seen from every little height and 
vantage ground; had often alit from her saddle to gather the 
red and purple berries of the spreading brambles which had been 
in full luxuriance what time she and her sister and uncle were 
traversing the same windings. It had been a favourite haunt 
of all. 

Now, she came alone. 

To come alone to spots which are linked with the memory of 
others is a thought to excite pensiveness, if no other feeling ; but 
on the present occasion Monica Lavenham’s heart was heavy from 
another cause. She looked gently at a certain-bank—Bell had 
once sprung up it ; reverently at another point—her uncle had once 
rested upon it; but she knew for all that, that these were but the 
bubbles on the surface which the strong, deep current beneath 
was tossing up! 

Pacing along, her eyes were upon the ground. 

Then she came to a little bend in the lane, and a jutting ledge 
of rock, and all at once became aware of a footstep, and a presence 
between her and the sun. 

She looked up and beheld—Dorrien ! 


With one wild shriek Monica fell heavily upon the grass. 

Was her reason leaving her? Had she become mad from 
grief? Had remorse unwitted her ? 

These were her first terrible thoughts as consciousness 
swiftly returned after some few seconds ofa death-like swoon, and 
she still found herself face to face with the dead, clasped in arms 
that should have been for ever numb. 

Oh, to see the vision melt and vanish as all the rest had 
vanished! To be powerless to stay that fleeting form! To 
retain those burning whispers! 

Moment by moment she lay sighing still. And still the 
phantasm remained. Could a spirit thus entreat, implore? Could 
a formless essence impart so close a pressure? Could dead men 
breathe ?—she shuddered from head to foot. 
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At length she unclosed her eyes. Wonder of wonders, he 
was still there! She struggled to rise; he gently restrained her : 
she gazed around ; he sought to block the view. Broken syllables 
fell from her lips ; he whispered back. 

* Monica, Monica,’ he murmured, ‘dearest Monica! Don’t you 
know me? Oh, look at me—look at me—I am not so changed 
but that you can see it is I, who once—oh, when we parted—how 
little hope had I of this! But—but why are you so startled? Why 
do youshakeso? You knew I had come back, did you not? Yes, 
you did, you must have heard. What? You had not heard ? 
Not heard anything ? You have received no letter—nor—nor— ? 
Oh, no wonder that I terrified you!’ 

The tears burst from hereyes. ‘Oh, Heavens!’ cried Dorrien. 
‘But still I don’t understand, proceeded he. ‘ Your sister wrote 
last night; wrote while I was there ; and sent the letter to Oldfield 
—what? You have been absent all day from Oldfield? Never 
mind—never mind,’ impetuously, ‘it does not matter—nothing 
matters now. Iam here—I am with you;—’ a pause. ‘ Monica,’ 
in trembling accents, ‘ Monica, they said they did not wish you to 
be “surprised ;” what did that mean ?’ 

She murmured something too low to be caught. He bent closer. 
She gently moved to free herself. ‘ Let me,’ he pleaded, ‘one half 
minute, and you shall own I have the right. I have come back 
as I went only in one respect; I love you nowas I loved you then, 
and as I shall love you always—always. And now I can speak— 
I may speak. Iam no longer poor, miserable, tongue-tied ; I am 
rich. Am I,’ he gazed into her face, ‘am I to be happy ?’ 

What said Monica? 

I doubt if either ever knew. 

It would take too long to explain all the circumstances of 
Dorrien’s lost identity in his own words ; we will therefore briefly 
inform our readers of the facts, all of which were, we may be sure, 
fully discussed and dwelt upon ere the lovers quitted their in- 
voluntary trysting-place. 

Dorrien had gone out, as we know, to seek a vagrant relation 
bearing the same name. Luke Dorrien had, however, dropped that 
name a few years previously on a certain important occasion, 
which, as it had considerable effect upon the fortunes of my hero, 
may be here shortly described. 

Luke had made a discovery, and to make a discovery in 
Australia is to make a fortune. 

No one was better aware of this than the vagabond scion of the 
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Dorrien race, and the effect wrought upon him in consequence had 
been electrical. He had been sobered into sense—also into a measure 
of slyness. Foreseeing himself a man of means, possibly a man 
of enormous wealth, he had immediately begun to look upon the 
Dorriens at home as his vagrant relations ; upon his uncle as a 
hand-to-mouth, needy old man ; upon his cousin as an idle, good- 
for-nothing, hanging-on sort of young one. Neither of them, he 
had vowed, should have a chance of hanging on to him. His new 
money was not for those who had squandered and wasted the old 
money. 

But perhaps from a consciousness of lingering weakness, from 
a dread that, if applied to, he should be unable to refuse assistance, 
he had come to the curious resolution of cutting himself altogether 
adrift from the Dorrien race. Moreover, he had, with a wink of 
one eye to the other, created a new Luke Dorrien, a mining 
companion, whose name he had taken in exchange. 

He had then begun to realise capital as John Smith. 

A vague rumour of all this had reached the ears of our old 
acquaintance, Captain Alverstoke, occasioning his inquiries re- 
garding the Dorrien he knew. If Harry could hit the trail of this 
vagabond turned millionaire, Harry, he felt, was just the fellow to 
make all smooth, and who could tell but he, Alverstoke, might 
see his four thou. again? He had lent the four thou. readily, in 
what had been perhaps a weak moment; putting it down in his 
own mind as a bad debt; but he now began to look upon it as a 
recoverable bad debt. 

With this end in view he had, it may be remembered, made 
what he considered gigantic efforts to communicate with Dorrien, 
but when no response had been received, the gigantic efforts had 
ceased; and Captain Alverstoke, who was the most indolent of 
mankind, had been sure—(as indolent people invariably are)—that 
there was nothing further he could do; that all would come right 
in the end; and that no good ever came of meddlesome inter- 
ference. 

With all this wisdom it had nevertheless never occurred to the 
sapient Alverstoke that Luke Dorrien having changed his name, 
his cousin, who was also Luke, though known as Harry, might 
have done the same. 

As a matter of fact, Harry had. 

He had cared little about the matter, but as ‘John Smith’ 
wished it, and as ‘ John Smith’ was going to hold out the helping 
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hand in the hour of need, it was the least he could do to yield 
the point gracefully. 

He had hit on ‘ John Smith’ by the merest chance at the very 
first ; had run against him within an hour or so of his landing in the 
country ; just as people do invariably run full tilt against their 
next neighbour at home, directly they are at the other end of the 
earth. : 

And Luke Dorrien had had nothing for it but to acknow- 
ledge then and there that he was himself and none other. 
Moreover, Luke had no sooner set eyes upon the well-remembered 
face, than boyish days and merry pranks, a thousand reminiscences 
of one kind and another, began to crowd in upon his brain. He 
and Harry had been breeched together. He saw once again the 
shamefaced little smile Harry gave him on that day. 

Had Luke, indeed, beheld in his cousin the Dorrien whom first 
we met in these pages, such memories might not have availed to alter 
later opinions and resolutions; but in the homeless wanderer before 
him he had seen only a reflex of himself—himself as he had been 
until within a brief space—and there had been nothing to chill the 
warm pulsation of his blood. Soon the two had been as brothers. 

All good fortune had been equally divided between them, and 
the rest may be left to the reader’s imagination. 

Now it happened that at the precise moment when, by Sir 
Arthur Dorrien’s somewhat sudden death, his missing heir was 
being sought for, the scamp who had picked up Luke Dorrien’s 
cast-off patronymic wound up the career of a criminal by the 
death of a coward. Advertisements for Sir Harry Luke Dorrien 
set the tongues of this fellow’s mining companions wagging; and 
it was generally understood in the confusion of ideas that, although 
the suicide was not the original Luke Dorrien who had become a 
rich and respectable personage, he was the Harry Luke Dorrien 
who had arrived later upon the scene ; several were found to swear 
it was so—oaths are cheap—and the news was transmitted hot to 
England. 

Of course either Dorrien or his cousin could by a word have 
set matters straight, but, as luck would have it, Harry had started 
upon the long voyage homewards immediately on hearing of his 
father’s death, and his cousin had been absent in another part of 
the country. Neither had known anything of the matter. 

Dorrien had therefore gone quietly to his club on his arrival 
in London, little aware of the sensation he would cause there. 

But he had dashed off to Queen’s Gate presently. 
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Alverstoke had assured him of Monica’s health and beauty, 
thinking as he did so, ‘ You don’t deserve your luck, my lady,’—(a 
comment which, we may just add, he subsequently took back with 
the best grace in the world),—and Ermest Rowland—for it was none 
other than he who had kept hope alive by means of secret and 
regular communication throughout all this bygone period—had 
answered for something still dearer to his heart. Monica was 
free, was unhappy, was—it was not fair to say what she 
was. 

Dorrien left London by the mid-day train. Every calculation 
made turned out to be correct. The empty carriage returning to 
Oldfield was his only check, but this had given place to a rebound 
of delight on hearing not only that he should meet his love 
directly but that he should meet her alone. 

But of course he should never have done as he did, never, 
never, gazing into her fair face with eyes that devoured every 
feature, ‘if—if—oh, he did not know what he was saying! He 
ought of course to have been more careful, only—only he did 
not know how. Rowland had told him to be careful, and so had 
his wife. They had feared—they had hoped—they had dared to 
be so presumptuous as to fear—or to hope,’—in every stammering, 
incoherent syllable Monica recognised the Dorrien of old. 

He crushed her fingers between his as he spoke. 

Why, of course, she had always loved him—always wanted him. 
His very failings were dearer to her than other men’s virtues. 
The tones of his voice, the language of his eye—had any other 
speaker ever such looks, such accents? She almost forgave her- 
self. It seemed as if God and men had alike forgiven her. 

As she leaned against his shoulder, the large tear now and 
again welling from her eye, her heaving bosom testifying to past 
storms and present joy too deep for words, I think Harry Dorrien’s 
own heart throbbed with a new emotion. A few broken syllables 
dropped from his lips ; she almost fancied she caught in them the 
fragment of a prayer. 

Shall we proceed further? No, leave them here, and leave 
them thus. 

By-and-by Dorrien will explain every mystery, will unravel 
every thread; Monica will learn how he had contrived to retain 
his own name and personality while communicating with her 
brother-in-law, (it was simple enough, once the tale was told), and 
Monica in her turn will confide in him the curious turn which 
Fortune’s wheel has also brought to her. 
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He will feel a passing blush of shame when Daisy Schofield’s 
name arises between them, and he learns the part that Daisy has 
played in the drama of his love ; but he is still, as ever, so absorbed 
in the one great passion of his life that I fear he has not the 
attention he should have for other matters. 

Monica will lead him with a silken thread. 

Well for him that she will. His devotion to his noble wife 
will be the first step towards higher things, and she who has so 
lately herself learned, will have a pupil in the lessons of life. 

Dorrien’s last words as the two rose from the bank, whereon 
the trees were now casting their lengthened shadows, were these— 

‘This hour has made amends for all.’ 


THE END. 
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The Spanish Story of the Armada. 


Il. 


WO months of summer were still left when the Armada made 
its second start out of Corunna on Friday, July 22, with 
fresh heart and better provision. On the 23rd the last vessel 
in the fleet had passed Cape Ortegal, and the wind, as if 
to make amends for past persecution, blew fair and moderate 
from the south. Saturday, Sunday, and Monday the galleons 
swept easily along across the Bay of Biscay, and on the Mon- 
day night, the 25th, the Duke found himself with all his flock 
about him at the mouth of the English Channel. Tuesday 
broke calm and cloudy, with a draft of northerly air. Heavy 
showers fell. One of the galleys had sprung a leak, and was 
obliged to go home. On Wednesday the wind had backed to 
the west, and rose into a gale, blowing hard with a high sea. 
The waves broke into the stern galleries of the galleons, and 
the fleet was hove to.. On Friday the storm was over, but there 
was still a long, heavy roll. The ships were unmanageable, and 
from the maintop of the San Martin forty sail were again not to be 
seen. The galleys, finding that in such water they were like to 
be swamped, had made away for the coast of France; the Santa 
Afia, the Capitana of the Biscay squadron, had disappeared com- 
pletely, and was supposed to have been sunk. She had in fact lost 
her reckoning, and at last found her way into Havre. The rest 
of the missing ships proved only to be a few miles ahead. After a 
slight flutter, the Armada, shorn of its galleys and the Santa Afia, 
was again complete, and with the sky clearing from south-west, went 
on upon itsway. As yet they had seen nothing—not a sail or a 
boat; but being on the enemy’s coast they put themselves into fight- 
ing order. They were in three divisions. The Duke was in the 
centre with the main battle. Alonzo de Leyva led the advance 
as the post of honour. The rear was under Martinez de Recalde, 
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the formation being like an oblique crescent, or like the moon 
when it lies on its back, De Leyva and Recalde being at the two 
horns. 

In this order they sailed slowly on through the day, still with 
nothing in sight, but knowing by observation and soundings that 
they were coming up to land. The sun on Friday, at noon, gave 
them 50 degrees, and the lead 56 fathoms. At four in the after- 
noon the grey ridge of the Lizard rose above the sea three leagues 
off. They were now in sight of the den of the dragon which they 
were to come to slay, and Medina Sidonia ran up to his masthead 
a special flag of his own, which had been embroidered for the 
occasion—Christ on the Cross, and Our Lady and the Magdalen 
on either side of Him, As the folds unrolled in the breeze, 
each ship in the fleet fired a broadside, and the ships’ com- 
panies gathered and knelt on the deck to give thanks to the 
Almighty. 

That evening the Duke despatched the last letter to the King, 
which for a month he had leisure to write. So far, he said, the 
enemy had not shown himself, but he was going forward in the 
dark; no word had come from Parma; before him was only 
the silent sea, and the long line of the Cornish coast, marked at 
intervals by columns of smoke which he knew to be alarm beacons. 
The sea that was so silent would soon be noisy enough. With a 
presentiment of danger, the Duke told the King that he must so 
far disregard his orders, that until Parma had communicated with 
him he proposed to halt at the Isle of Wight and to go no further. 
Sail was taken in that night. On the Saturday morning a 
despatch boat was sent away with the letter to the King, and the 
fleet crept on slowly and cautiously. They had hoped to fall in 
with a fishing-smack, but none were to be discovered; nor was 
it till Saturday night, or rather at one o’clock on the Sunday 
morning, that they were able to gather any information at all. 
At that hour, and not before, a pinnace that had gone out for 
information came back with four Falmouth fishermen who had 
been fallen in with at sea. From them the Duke and the admirals 
learnt that Drake and Howard had come out on the Saturday 
morning from Plymouth harbour, and were lying in the Sound, 
or outside it, waiting for them. The burning beacons had 
brought notice on the Friday evening that the Armada was in 
sight, and the English had instantly got under way. The 
Spanish records and diaries say distinctly that from these fisher- 
men they had gathered their first and only knowledge of the 
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English movements. The charge afterwards brought against 
the Duke, therefore, that he had learnt that Plymouth was 
undefended, that Oquendo and Recalde urged him to go in and 
take it, and that he refused and lost the opportunity, is proved to 
be without foundation. Very likely a council of admirals did advise 
that Plymouth should be attacked if they found Howard and 
Drake still in the Sound, for in the narrow space the ships 
would be close together, and the superior numbers of the Spaniards 
and their superior strength in small arms and musketry would 
be able to assert themselves. Medina Sidonia may have agreed, 
for all that any one can say to the contrary, but the opportunity 
was never allowed him. The English fleet was already outside, and 
the Duke could not enter till he had fought an action. 

An hour after midnight, on Saturday, the Falmouth boatmen 
gave their information. Four hours later, directly off Ramhead, 
the two fleets were engaged. The air through the night had 
been light from the west. The water was smooth. At five 
o'clock on the Sunday morning, July 31, eleven large vessels 
were seen from the deck of the San Martin three miles to 
leeward, just off the Mewstone, mancuvring to recover the 
wind, which was beginning to freshen. Forty others were counted 
between the Armada and the land to the west of the Sound. 
The squadron first seen consisted of the Queen’s ships under 
Lord Howard; the others were Drake and the privateers. The 
breeze rose rapidly. The Duke flew the consecrated standard, 
and signalled to the whole fleet to brace round their yards and 
hold the wind between the two English divisions. Howard, how- 
ever, with apparent ease, went on to windward and joined Drake ; 
both of them then stood out to sea behind the whole Armada, 
firing heavily into Recalde and the rearward Spanish squadron as 
they passed. Recalde tried hard to close, but Sir John Hawkins 
had introduced new lines into the construction of the English 
ships. The high castles at poop and stem had been reduced, the 
length increased, the beam diminished. They could sail perhaps 
within five points of the wind. They showed powers, at any rate, 
entirely new to Recalde, for they seemed to be able to keep at any 
distance which they pleased from him. They did not try to 
break his line or capture detached vessels. With their heavy 
guns, which he found to his cost to be of weightier metal, and to 
carry farther than his own, they poured their broadsides into him 
at their leisure, and he could make no tolerable reply. Alonzo de 
Leyva and Oquendo, seeing that Recalde was suffering severely, 
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went to his assistance, but only to experience themselves the 
effects of this novel method of naval combat and naval construction. 
To fight at a distance was contrary to Spanish custom, and was 
not held worthy of honourable men. But it was effective; it was 
perplexing, it was deadly. The engagement lasted on these con- 
ditions through the whole Sunday forenoon. The officers of 
the Armada did all that gallant men couldachieve. They refused 
to recognise where the English superiority lay till it was forced 
upon them by torn rigging and shattered hulls. Recalde’s own 
ship fired a hundred and twenty shot, and it was thought a great 
thing. But the English had fired five to the Spanish one, and 
the effect was the greater because, as in Rodney’s action at 
Dominica, the galleons were crowded with troops, among whom 
shot and splinter had worked havoc. The Castilians and Bis- 
cayans were brave enough; there were no braver men in the 
world ; but they were in a position where courage was of no use to 
them. ‘They were perplexed and disturbed ; and an officer present 
who describes the scene observes that ‘este dia mostraronse de 
nuestra Armada algunos officiales medrosos’—this day some of 
the authorities of our fleet showed cowardice. The allusion was 
perhaps to the Duke, who had looked on and done nothing. 

No prizes were taken. Drake and Howard understood their 
business too well to waste life upon single captures. Their purpose 
was to harass, shatter, and weaken the entire Armada, as oppor- 
tunity might offer, with the least damage to themselves, till shot 
and weather, and the casualties likely to occur under such con- 
ditions, had reduced the fleets to something nearer to an equality. 
Tactics so novel perplexed the Spaniards. They had looked for 
difficulties, but they had counted with certainty on success if they 
could force the English into a general engagement. No wonder 
that they wgre unpleasantly startled at the result of the first 
experiment. 

The action, if such it could be called when the Armada had been 
but a helpless target to the English guns, lasted till four in the 
afternoon. The south-west wind was blowing up, and the sea was 
rising. The two fleets had by that time driven past the opening 
into the Sound. The Duke could not have gone in if he had 
tried, nor could De Leyva himself, under such circumstances, have 
advised him to try ; so, finding that he could do nothing, and was 
only throwing away life, he signalled from the San Martin to 
bear away up Channel. The misfortunes of the day, however, 
were not yet over. The Spanish squadrons endeavoured to resume 
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their proper positions, De Leyva leading and Recalde covering the 
rear. The English followed leisurely, two miles behind, and 
Recalde’s vessel had suffered so much in the engagement that she 
was observed to be dropping back, and to be in danger of being 
left alone and overtaken. Pedro de Valdez, in the Capitana of 
the Andalusian squadron, one of the finest ships in the fleet, 
observing his old comrade in difficulties, bore up to help him. 
After such a day, the men, perhaps, were all of them disturbed, 
and likely to make mistakes in difficult manceuvres. In turning, 
the Capitana came into collision with the Santa Catalina and 
broke her bowsprit; the fore-topmast followed, and the ship 
became an unmanageable wreck. She had five hundred men on 
board, besides a considerable part of the money which had been 
sent for the use of the fleet. To desert such a vessel, and desert 
along with it one of the principal officers of the expedition, on the 
first disaster, would be an act of cowardice and dishonour not to 
be looked for in a Spanish nobleman. But night was coming 
on. To bear up was to risk a renewal of the fighting, for which 
the Duke had no stomach. He bore Don Pedro a grudge for 
having opposed him at Corunna, when he had desired to give 
up the expedition ; Diego Florez, his adviser, had also his dislike 
for Don Pedro, and, to the astonishment of everyone, the signal 
was made that the fleet was not to stop, and that Don Pedro was 
to be left to his fate. De Leyva and Oquendo, unable to believe 
the order to be serious, hastened on board the San Martin to 
protest. The Duke hesitated; Diego Florez, however, said that 
to wait would be to risk the loss of the whole fleet, and by Diego 
Florez Philip had directed the Duke to be guided. Boats were sent 
back to bring off the treasure and the crew, but in the rising sea 
boats could do nothing. Don Pedro was deserted, overtaken, and 
of course captured, after a gallant resistance. ,The ship was 
carried into Dartmouth, and proved a valuable prize. Besides the 
money, there was found a precious store of powder, which the 
English sorely needed. Among other articles was a chest of swords, 
richly mounted, which the Duke was taking over to be presented 
to the English Catholic peers. Don Pedro himself was treated 
with the high courtesy which he deserved, to be ransomed at the 
end of a year, and was spared the ignominy of further service 
under his extraordinary commander-in-chief. 

The loss of Don Pedro was not the last, and not the worst, 
calamity of the night. Soon after dark the air was shaken and 
the sky was lighted by an explosion in the centre of the Spanish 
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fleet. Oquendo’s ship, Owr Lady of the Rose, was blown up, and 
two hundred men, dead and wounded, were hurled into the sea. The 
wreck that was left was seen to be in a blaze, in which the rest on 
board were like to perish. Oquendo himself was absent. Some 
said it was an accident, others that it had been done by an Eng- 
lishman in disguise, others that there had been some quarrel, and 
that one of the parties in a rage had flung a match into the 
magazine and sprung overboard. This time the Armada was 
rounded to; the burning ship was covered by the main body. 
The money on board, for each galleon had its own treasury, was 
taken out with the survivors of the crew, the hull was then aban- 
doned to the English. A few casks of stores were still found in 
her hold which had escaped destruction. Shortly afterwards she 
sank. 

From the day on which it sailed the fleet had been pursued 
by misfortune. Two such disasters following on the unexpected 
and startling features of the first engagement struck a chill 
through the whole force. The officers had lost confidence in a 
commander-in-chief whom they had ill liked from the first. The 
national honour was supposed to be touched by the desertion of 
Pedro de Valdez, who was universally loved and respected. The 
Duke was suspected to be no better than a poltroon. The next 
morning, August 1, broke heavily. The wind was gone, and 
the galleons were rolling in the swell. The enemy was hull 
down behind them, and the day was spent in repairing damages, 
knotting broken ropes, and nailing sheets of lead over the shot 
holes. Recalde’s ship had suffered so much that the disposition 
of the squadrons was altered. De Leyva took charge of the rear 
in the Rata Coronada, where the danger was greatest. Don 
Martinez was passed forward into the advance, where he could 
attend to his hurts out of harm’s way. The Duke in sour humour 
found fault all round, as incompetent commanders are apt to do. 
Orders were issued that each ship should keep a position defi- 
nitely laid down ; and any captain found out of his place was to be 
immediately hanged. Men will endure much from leaders whom 
they trust. Severity at such a moment was resented as ill-timed 
and undeserved. The day passed without incident. With the sunset 
the sea fell smooth, and not an air was stirring. The English 
fleet had come up, but was still a league behind. Both fleets 
were then off Portland. An hour after midnight De Leyva, 
Oquendo, and Recalde, burning with shame and indignation, 
came on board the San Martin, woke the Duke out of his sleep, 
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and told him that now was the time for him to repair his credit. 
By the light of the rising moon the English ships could be seen 
drifted apart with the tide, and deprived in the breathless calm 
of their superior advantages. The galeasses, with their oars, 
should be sent out instantly to attack single vessels. The dawn 
it was likely would bring a breeze from the east, when the 
galleons could gather way and support them. The Duke roused 
himself. Oquendo himself carried the orders to the captain of 
the galeasses, Don Hugo de Mongada. The galeasses prepared 
for action. The easterly air came up as was expected, and with 
the first clear light Howard was seen dead to leeward standing in 
for the land, and endeavouring, as he had done at Plymouth, to re- 
cover the weather-gage. The galeasses proved of small service after 
all, for the wind was soon too fresh ; and they were useless, They 
could do nothing except ina calm. But the San Martin and her 
leading consorts bore down with all sail set. Howard being near the 
shore, had to tack and stand off to sea. He had thus to pass out 
through the centre of the whole Spanish fleet. The ships became 
intermixed, the Ark Raleigh was surrounded with enemies, and 
every Spanish captain’s heart was bounding with the hope of board- 
ing her. If they could once grapple they were justly confident in 
the numbers and courage of their men. So near the chances 
were at one moment, that Martin de Bretandona, the Levantine 
admiral, might have closed with one of the largest of the English 
ships ‘if he could have been contented with less than the admiral.’ 
But the wind freshened up with the day, and Don Martin and his 
friends saw vessels handled in a style which they had never .seen 
before- It has been often confidently urged, as a reason for 
reducing the naval estimates, that Howard’s fleet was manned by 
volunteers, and not by professional seamen. It is true that the 
English crews were not composed of men who were in the perma- 
nent service of the Crown, but never in the history of the country 
were a body of sailors gathered together more experienced in 
sailing ships and fighting them. They were the rovers of the 
ocean. To navigate the wildest seas, to fight Spaniards wherever 
they could meet them, had for thirty years been their occupa- 
tion and their glory. Tacking, wearing, backing their canvas 
where there was no room to turn, they baffled every attack by 
the swiftness of their movements, and cleared their way out of 
the throng. Once more they drew away to windward, took at 
their leisure such positions as suited them, and, themselves beyond 
the reach of the feeble Spanish artillery, fired into the galleons 
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with their long heavy guns till five o’clock in the afternoon. 
This day the Duke personally behaved well. The San Martin 
was in the thickest of the fight, and received fifty shots in her 
hull. The famous standard was cut in two. The leaks were so 
many and so formidable that the divers were again at work all 
night plugging and stopping the holes. But the result was to 
show him, and to show them all, that the English ships were 
superior to theirs in speed and power and weight of artillery, and 
that to board them against their will was entirely hopeless. 
Another observation some of them made which was characteristic 
of the age. The galleons which had no gentlemen on board had 
been observed to hold off and keep out of range. In the evening 
the wind fell.: With the last of it, Howard and Drake bore away 
and left them, as, with the calm, the galeasses might again be 
dangerous. Wednesday was breathless. The English wanted 
powder besides, having used what they had freely ; and they were 
forced to wait for fresh supplies, which came up in the course 
of the afternoon. The Duke, as has been seen, was superstitious. 
So far the nuns’ and the hermits’ visions had not been realised, but, 
perhaps, his past ill-success had been sent only asa trial of his faith. 

The 4th of August, Thursday, was St. Dominic’s Day. The 
house of Guzman de Silva claimed St. Dominic as a member of 
their family ; and St. Dominic, the Duke was assured, would now 
lend a hand to his suffering kinsman. The Isle of Wight, 
where he had announced to Philip that he intended to stop, 
was now under his lee. Once anchored in St. Helen’s Road he 
would have the Armada in a safe shelter, where, if the English chose 
to attack him, they must come to closer quarters, as there would 
not be sea room for the manceuvres which had been so disastrous 
to him ;' he could land ten thousand men and take the island; 
and, perplexed, agitated, and harassed by the unexpected course 
which events had taken with him, he probably still intended to act 
on this resolution, which was the wisest which he could have formed. 
He would probably have another action to fight before he could get 
in, but with St. Dominic’s help he might this time have better 
fortune. 

! The Duke’s intention of stopping at the Isle of Wight was expressed by him 
as clearly as possible. Writing on July 30 to the King, he said he must advance 
‘ poco a poco con toda el Armada junta en mis escuadrones hasta isla D’Wich y no 
pasar adelante hasta tener aviso del Duque de Parma. Porque si yo saliese de 
alli con esta, la costa de Flandes no habiendo en toda ella puerto ni abrigo 
ninguno para estas naves, con el primer temporal que les diese los echaria 4 los 


bancos, donde sin ningun remedio se habrian de perder; y por excusar este 


peligro tan evidente, me ha parecido no pasar adelante de aquella isla hasta 
saber lo que el Duque hace,’ etc.— Duro, vol. ii., p. 221. 
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Howard and Drake seemed willing to give St. Dominic an op- 
portunity of showing what he could do. They had received their 
powder. They had been reinforced by a few privateers who had 
come out from the Needles, and they showed a disposition to 
engage at a nearer distance than they had hitherto ventured. 
They were so far at a disadvantage that the wind was light, but, 
using what there was of it, the Ark Raleigh led straight down on 
the San Martin, ranged alongside, and opened a furious fire from 
her lower ports, and, as it appeared to the Spaniards, with heavier 
guns than she had used in the previous actions. Again the 
San Martin was badly cut up. Many of her men were killed 
and more were wounded. Seeing her hard pressed, Recalde and 
Oquendo came to the Duke’s support. Oquendo drove his own 
ship between the Ark and the San Martin, receiving the broad- 
side intended for her, and apparently causing some confusion on 
board the Ark by a shot of his own. At this moment the wind 
dropped altogether. Some eddy of the tide carried off the other 
English ships, leaving Howard surrounded once more by the 
enemy and in worse difficulties than in the fight off Portland. 
Three large galleons were close on board of him with Oquendo, 
the boldest officer of the Armada, in one of them. Eleven boats, 
to the amazement of the Spaniards, dropped over the Ark’s side. 
Hundreds of men sprang into them, seized their oars, and took 
the Ark in tow, careless of the storm of musketry which was 
rattling upon them. She was already moving when the breeze 
rose again. Her sails filled and she flew away, dragging her 
own boats, and leaving behind the swiftest of the pursuing 
galleons as if they were at anchor.' 

Again the experience was the same. St. Dominic had been 
deaf or impotent, and a long day of fighting at disadvantage 
ended as usual. The ammunition of the Armada, which the 
Duke knew from the first to be insufficient, was giving out 
under the unprecedented demands upon it. Had he been wise 
he would still have made a desperate attempt to force his way 
into St. Helen’s. His strength was not very much reduced. 
Though the loss of life had been considerable, Pedro de Valdez’s 
ship was the only one which had been taken. To prevent 
him from entering the Solent the English must have closed 
with him, which they still hesitated to do, as they could not 


1 «Se fué saliendo con tanta velocicad que el galeon San Juan de Fernando y 
otro ligerisimo, con ser los mas veleros de la Armada, que le fuéron dando caca, 
en comparation se quedaron surtos.’ 
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now tell how much hurt they had inflicted. The Duke had still 
this single chance of recovering his credit. He might have gone 
in. Had he done it, he might have taken the island, have even 
taken Portsmouth or Southampton ; at all events, he would have 
placed the Armada in a position out of which it would have been 
extremely difficult to dislodge it. But the unfortunate man had 
lost his head. He hated his work. He determined to look 
neither right nor left, but stick to Philip’s own instructions, go on 
to the Straits of Dover as he had been told to do, send Parma 
notice of his arrival, and leave the rest to fate. He despatched a 
messenger to tell the Prince to expect him and to have his army 
embarked ready to cross on the instant of his arrival. He asked 
for a supply of fly-boats, gunboats worked with oars, which 
Parma could not send him, and for ammunition of which the Prince 
had none to dispose, expecting rather to be himself furnished 
from the fleet. Then, taking the worst resolution possible, and 
going forward to inevitable ruin, he signalled to his flock to follow 
him and pursued his way up Channel, followed by the English as 
before. 

The Isle of Wight once passed, the worst danger to England was 
over. Lord Henry Seymour’s squadron was in the Downs. Howard 
and Drake would soon join hands with him, and they could then 
concert what was next to be done. 

The Armada drifted on before a light west wind through 
Thursday night, all Friday, and till Saturday afternoon. They 
were then at Calais and dropped anchor in the roads. Like a 
shadow which they could not shake off, the English clung to 
them behind. As they anchored, the English anchored also, 
a mile and a half astern, as if the infernal devils, esta ende- 
moniada gente, had known what the Duke was going to do. 
Philip’s advice had been to avoid the French coast, to keep the 
other side, and to bring up behind the North Foreland. The 
Duke, like Sancho, in the night adventure with the fulling 
hammers, was flying for safety under the skirts of Parma’s coat, 
and thought that the nearer he could be to him the better it 
would be. He had thus brought his charge tothe most dangerous 
roadstead in the Channel, with an enemy close to him who had 
less cause to fear the weather than he, and almost within gun- 
shot of the French shore, when he did not know whether France 
was friend or foe. For the moment he thought himself secure. 
The wind was off the land. He looked to see the Prince of Parma 
and his boats coming out of Dunkirk at latest on the Monday 
morning. The French Governor came off to call before dark, 
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expressed his surprise to see him in a position where a shift of 
weather might be inconvenient, but offered him meanwhile the 
hospitalities of the port. On the Sunday morning, August 7, the 
purveyor of the fleet went on shore to buy vegetables, The men 
were employed cleaning up the guns and setting the ships in order 
after the confusion of the past week, and so much work had to be 
done that the daily rations were not served out and the Sunday 
holy day was a harassed fast. As the day wore on messengers 
came in from Parma. His transports were lying in Dunkirk, but 
nothing was ready, and the troops could not be embarked for a 
fortnight. He was himself at Bruges, but promised to hurry 
down to the port and to use all possible expedition. This was 
not consoling intelligence. In the uncertain weather the Calais 
roadstead was no place to linger in ; and the Duke’s anxieties were 
not diminished when the English squadron of the Downs under 
Seymour and Sir John Hawkins sailed in and anchored with their 
consorts. Hawkins—Achines they called him—was an object of 
peculiar terror to the Spaniards from his exploits in the West 
Indies. Next to Drake, or The Dragon, he was more feared 
than any other English seaman. The galleons were riding 
with two anchors on account of the tide. An English pin- 
nace, carrying a light gun, ran down in the afternoon, sailed 
up to the San Martin, lodged a couple of shots in her hull, 
and went off again. Hugo de Mongada sent a ball after her from 
the Capitana galeass which cut a hole in her topsail, but she flew 
lightly away. The Spanish officers could not refuse their admira- 
tion for such airy impertinence. 

If the Duke was uneasy the English commanders did not mean 
to give him time to recover himself. Calais Roads might be an 
awkward anchorage, but the weather might settle. August weather 
in the Channel often did settle. There had been a week of fighting 
and the Armada had got the worst of it, but still there it was, to 
outward appearance, not much damaged and within touch of the 
Prince of Parma. The backward state of Parma’s preparations 
was unknown and unsuspected by the English commanders. Any 
morning he might be looked for, issuing out of Dunkirk with his 
fleet of gunboats, his army on board his barges, and making his 
way across the straits with the Armada to protect him. That 
Sunday evening Howard, Drake, Hawkins, Seymour, and Martin 
Frobisher held a consultation in the Ark’s main cabin. The 
course which they intended to follow had probably been resolved 
on generally when Howard anchored so near the enemy on the 
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previous evening, and the meeting must have been only to 
arrange the method and moment of action. After nightfall, the 
flood tide would be running strong along the coast, and an inter- 
mittent but rising wind was coming up from the west. The Duke, 
as he restlessly paced his deck, observed lights moving soon after 
dark among the English vessels. He expected mischief of some 
kind and had ordered a strict look-out. About midnight eight 
large hulks were seen coming slowly down with tide and wind. 
Spars, ropes, and sails had been steeped in pitch, and as they 
approached nearer they burst out into flame and smoke. Straight 
on they came, for they had crews on board to direct the course, 
who only retreated to their boats when it was impossible to remain 
longer. The Spaniards, already agitated by the strange tricks of 
their English foes, imagined that the fire-ships were floating mines 
like those which had blown to pieces so many thousands of men at 
the bridge at Antwerp. The Duke, instead of sending launches to 
tow them clear, fired a signal for the whole fleet to get instantly 
under way. In the hurry and alarm, and with two anchors 
down, they had no time to weigh. They cut their cables, leaving 
buoys by which to recover them at daylight, and stood out into 
the Channel, congratulating themselves for the moment at having 
skilfully and successfully avoided a threatening danger. Medina 
Sidonia’s intention had been to bring up again outside. He 
himself let go an anchor two miles off, and the best-appointed 
galleons followed his example. The main body, unfortunately, had 
been sent to sea so ill-provided that their third anchors, where 
they had any, were stowed away below and could not be brought 
up in time. Thus, when day dawned, the Duke found himself 
with less than half his force about him. The rest had drifted 
away on the tide and were six miles to leeward. The purpose of 
his enemy’s ‘traicion,’ treason, as the Spaniards regarded it, was 
now apparent. The San Martin, and the vessels which remained 
with her, hoisted anchor and signalled to return to the roadstead. 
Seventy of the Duke’s ships were far away, unable to obey if they 
had tried. The wind had drawn into the north-west; they were 
driving seemingly on the fatal banks, and when the Duke proposed 
to go after them the pilots told him that if he did they would 
probably be all lost together. 

The spectacle on the shore was yet more dispiriting. The 
Capitana galeass, in clearing out from the fire-ships, had fouled 
the cable of another vessel. Moncada, who commanded her, 
knew as little of seamanship as his commander-in-chief. Her 
helm was jammed. An English crew with two hundred men 
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at the oars, would have found a way to manage her, but with 
galley slaves nothing could be done. She had drifted ashore 
under the town, and as the tide had gone back, was lying on her 
side on the sands, defending herself desperately against the crews 
of six Englishships, one of them Howard’s Ark, who were attacking 
her in their boats. Mongada fought like a hero till he was killed 
by a musket shot, the slaves jumped overboard, the surviving 
sailors and soldiers followed their example, and the galeass was 
taken and plundered. 

To the Duke such a sight was sad enough ; but he had little 
time to attend to it. While Howard was losing time over the galeass, 
Drake and Hawkins had stooped on a nobler quarry. The great 
fleet was parted ; forty ships alone were present to defend the con- 
secrated banner of Castile which was flying from the mainmast of 
the San Martin. Forty only, and no. more, were engaged in 
the battle which stripped Spain of her supremacy at sea. But in 
those forty were Oquendo, De Leyva, Recalde, Bretendona, all that 
was best and bravest in the Spanish service. The first burst of 
the storm fell on the San Martin herself. Drake, determined to 
make the most of his opportunity, no longer held off at long range, 
but closed up, yardarm t+ yardarm; not to make prizes of the gal- 
leons, but to destroy, sink, or disable them. The force which the 
English brought into the action was no longer unequal to that of 
the enemy. The air was soon so full of smoke that little could be 
seen from one ship of what was passing in another part of the action. 
Each captain fought his own vessel as he could, Medina giving no 
orders. He who, till the past few days, had never heard a shot fired 
in anger, found himself in the centre of the most furious engage- 
ment that history had a record of. He was accused afterwards of 
having shown cowardice. It was said that his cabin was stuffed with 
woolpacks, and that he lay himself during the fight in the 
middle of them. It was said, also, that he charged his pilot to 
take his ship where the danger was least. If he did, his pilot 
disobeyed his orders, for the San Martin was in the hottest part 
of the battle. It could not be otherwise. The flag which she 
carried to the end of it necessarily drew the heaviest fire upon 
her. The accounts of eye-witnesses charge the Duke only with 
the helpless incapacity which he had himself been the first to 
acknowledge, Though the San Martin’s timbers were of double 
thickness, the shot at close range went through and through her 
* enough to shatter to pieces a rock.’ Her deck became a slaughter- 
house. Half her crew were killed or wounded, and she would 
have been sunk altogether had not Oquendo and De Leyva dashed 
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in and forced the English to turn their guns upon them, and’ 
enabled the unhappy Duke to crawl away and stop his leaks 
again. This was about noon; and from that time he himself saw 
no more till the engagement was over. Even from his maintop 
nothing could be made out for the smoke; but the air was shaking 
with the roar of the artillery. The Spanish officers behaved with 
the desperate heroism which became the countrymen of Cortez 
and Santa Cruz, and never did Spanish soldier or seaman dis- 
tinguish himself more than on this tremendous day. There was 
no flinching, though the blood was seen streaming out of the 
scuppers. Priests went up and down under the hottest fire, 
crucifix in hand, confessing and absolving the dying. Not a ship 
struck her colours. They stood to their guns till their powder 
was all gone, and in half the ships not a round was left. 

Happily for them, the English were no better furnished ; 
their ammunition was all exhausted also, and the combat ended 
from mere incapacity to continue it. But the engagement 
from the first preserved the same character which had been 
seen in those which had preceded it. The Spaniards’ courage 
was useless to them. Their ships could not turn or sail; their 
guns were crushed by the superior strength of the English ar- 
tillery ; they were out-matched in practical skill, and, close as 
the ships were to one another, they could not once succeed 
in fixing a grappling-iron in an English rigging. Thus, while 
their own losses were terrible, they could inflict but little in 
return. They had endured for five hours to be torn to pieces by 
cannon-shot—and that was all. 

Before sunset the firing had ceased ; the wind rose, the smoky 
canopy drifted away, and the San Martin and her comrades were 
seen floating, torn and.tattered, casi sin poder hacer mas:resis- 
tencia, almost -powerless to..resist longer. If the attack. had 
continued for the two hours of daylight that remained, they 
must all have sunk or surrendered... A -galleon in Recalde’s 
squadron had gone down with all hands on board. The San Philip 
and the San Matteo were falling away dismasted and helpless 
towards the Dutch coast, where they afterwards went ashore. The 
condition of the rest was little better. The slaughter had been 
appalling from the crowd of soldiers who were on board. It had 
pleased God, for they could give no other explanation, that the 
enemy ceased to fire, drew off and left them, to bring their 
vessels to the wind, throw their dead overboard, and see to the 
hurts of the wounded, who were counted by thousands. They 
were so crippled that they could not bear their canvas, and unless 
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they could repair their damages swiftly, the north-west wind 
which was rapidly rising would drive them on the banks above 
Dunkirk. From the day on which they left Lisbon an inexorable 
fatality had pursued them. They had started in an inflated belief 
that they were under the especial care of the Almighty; one 
misfortune had trod on another’s heel; the central misfortune 
of all, that they had been commanded by a fool, had begun to 
dawn on the whole of them; but the conviction came too late to 
be of use, and only destroyed what was left of discipline. The 
soldiers, finding that they outnumbered the seamen, snatched the 
control, chose their own course, and forced the pilots to steer as 
they pleased. The night passed miserably in examining into 
injuries, patching up what. admitted of being mended, and dis- 
covering other hurts which could not be mended. The fresh 
water which they had brought from Corunna had been stowed on 
deck. The casks had been shot through in the action, and most 
of it was gone. The Ave Maria, if it was sung that evening, 
must have been a dirge, and the Buenos Dias of the ship boys 
in the morning a melancholy mockery. Yet seventy vessels out of 
the great fleet were still entire. They had not come up to join in 
the fight, because they could not. Their hulls were sound, their 
spars were standing, their crews untouched by any injury worse 
than despondency. The situation was not really desperate, and a 
capable chief with such a force at his disposition might have done 
something still to retrieve his country’s credit, if only these ships 
could be made use of. Yet when day broke it seemed that a 
common fate would soon overtake those who had fought and those 
who so far had escaped. 

They came together in the night. The day found them 
dragging heavily into the North Sea. The north-west wind was 
blowing hard, and setting them bodily on the banks. The bad 
sailers could not go to windward at all. Those which had been in 
the fight. could not bear sai] enough to hold a course which, when 
sound, they might. have found barely possible. The crews were 
worn.out. On the Sunday they had been dinnerless and supper- 
less, All Monday they had been fighting, and all Monday night 
plugging shot-holes and fishing spars. The English fleet hung 
dark and threatening a mile distant_on the weather quarter. The 
water was shoaling every moment. They could see the yellow 
foam when the waves were breaking on the banks. To wear 
round would be to encounter another battle, for which they had 
neither heart nor strength, while the English appeared to be con- 
tented to let the elements finish the work forthem. The English 
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vessels drew more water, and would have grounded while the galleons 
were still afloat. It was enough for them if they could prevent 
the Armada from turning round and could force it to continue upon 
a course of which an hour or two would probably see the end. The 
San Martin and Oquendo’s ship, the San Juan, were furthest 
out. The sounding-line on the San Martin gave at last but six 
fathoms ; the vessels to leeward had only five. Some one, perhaps 
Diego Florez, advised the Duke to strike his flag and surrender. 
Report said that a boat was actually lowered to go off to Howard 
and make terms, and that Oquendo had prevented it from pushing 
off, by saying savagely that he would fling Diego Florez overboard. 
The Duke’s friends, however, denied the charge, and insisted 
that he never lost his faith in God and God’s glorious mother. 
Certain it is, that with death staring them in the face and them- 
selves helpless, men and officers betook themselves to prayer as 
the only refuge left, and apparently the prayer was answered. 
A person who was on the San Martin described the scene. 
Every one was in despair, he said, and only looking for destruc- 
tion. Had the enemy known the condition in which they were, 
and borne down and attacked them, they must all have given 
in, for they were without power to defend themselves. At the 
last extremity, somewhere about noon, ‘God was pleased to work 
a miracle. The wind shifted, backing to the south-west, and 
ceased to jam them down upon the sands. With eased sheets 
they were able to point their heads northwards and draw out 
into the deep water. The enemy followed, still keeping at the same 
distance, but showed no further disposition to meddle with them ; 
and the Armada breathed again, and huddled together like a flock 
of frightened sheep. A miracle they thought it. Being pious 
Catholics and living upon faith in the supernatural they recovered 
heart, and began to think that God’s anger was spent, and that 
He would now be propitious. He had been with them when they 
thought they were deserted. He had brought the survivors 
of them ‘through the most terrible cannonade ever seen in the 
history of the world’ (la mas fuerte bateria y major que los 
nacidos han visto ni los escriptores han escrito). He had perhaps 
been disciplining them to do His work after all. Death at any rate 
was no longer before their eyes. 

Alas! if the change of wind was really an act of Providence 
in answer to prayer, Providence was playing with their credulity, 
and reserving them deliberately for an end still more miserable. 
This Tuesday, August 9, was the day of Philip’s patron saint, St. 
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Lawrence, whose arm he had lately added to his sacred treasures 
in the Escurial. In the afternoon a council of war was again 
held on board the flag-ship, consisting of the Duke, Alonzo de 
Leyva, Recalde, Don Francisco de Bobadilla, and Diego Florez. 
They had little pleasant to say to each other. Oquendo was at 
first absent, but came in while they were still deliberating. O 
Sefior Oquendo, they cried, ‘que haremos,’ ‘ What shall we do?’ 
‘Do!’ he replied, ‘turn round and fight again.’ It was the 
answer of a gallant man who would rather die than be disgraced. 
But the Duke had to consider how to save what was left of his 
charge, and the alternative had to be considered. They were 
before the wind, running right up the North Sea. The Duke 
explained that every cartridge had been spent in the vessels 
which had been engaged, and that, although some were left in the 
rest of the fleet, the supply was miserably short. Their ships 
were leaking. Half the sailors and half the artillerymen were 
killed or wounded. The Prince of Parma was not ready, and 
they had found by experience that they were no match for the 
English in fighting. The coast of Spain was at present unpro- 
tected, and unless they could carry the fleet home in safety would 
be in serious danger. The Duke’s own opinion was that they 
ought to make haste back, and by the sea route round the North 
of Scotland and Ireland. To return through the Straits implied 
more battles, and in their battered state it was doubtful whether 
they could work their way as the wind stood, even if the enemy 
left them alone. 

Flight, for it was nothing else, after such high expectations 
and loud prayers and boastings, flight after but a week’s conflict, 
seemed to the old companions of Santa Cruz an intolerable shame. 
De Leyva was doubtful. He admitted, as the Duke said, that 
the English were too strong for them. They had done their 
best and it had not availed. His own ship would hardly float, 
and he had not thirty cartridges left. Recalde and Bobadilla 
supported Oquendo, and insisted that, at whatever risk, they 
must endeavour to recover Calais Roads. They were old sailors, 
who had weathered many a storm, and fought in many a battle. 
The chances of war had been against them so far, but would 
not be against them always. If the English fleet could go 
down Channel, it was not to be supposed that a Spanish fleet 
could not, and if they were to return home the Channel was the 
nearest road. If the worst came, an honourable death was better 
than a disgraceful flight. 
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Spanish history has accused Medina Sidonia of having been 
the cause that the bolder course was rejected. Independent 
contemporary witnesses say that it was made impossible by the 
despondency of the men, who could not be induced to encounter 
the English again. 

Though he determined against returning through the Channel, 
more than one alternative was still open to him. The harbours 
of Holland and Zealand were in the hands of Dutch rebels. But 
there was the Elbe, there was the Baltic, there was Norway, If 
the Duke had been a man of daring and genius there was the 
Frith of Forth. Had he anchored off Leith and played his cards 
judiciously, there was still a possibility for him to achieve some- 
thing remarkable. The Duke, however, probably knew that his 
master had intended to exclude the King of Scots from the 
English succession, and may have doubted the reception which he 
might meet with. Or, and perhaps more probably, he was sick of a 
command which had brought him nothing but defeat and dis- 
traction, and was only eager to surrender his trust at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Thus forlorn and miserable, the great Armada, which was to 
have made an end of the European Reformation, was set upon its 
course for the Orkneys, from thence to bear away to the West 
of Ireland, and so round to Spain. Drake and Howard, not con- 
ceiving that their object would be so lightly abandoned, and 
ignorant of the condition to which the enemy was reduced, followed 
them at a distance to see what they would do, and on the 
Wednesday had almost taken Recalde, whose disabled ship was 
lagging behind. The Duke, however, did not dare to desert a 
second admiral. He waited for Recalde to come up, and the 
English did not interfere. In fact they could not. Owing to 
Elizabeth’s- parsimony, their magazines-were hardly better fur- 
nished than the Spanish. In pursuing the Armada they acknow- 
ledged. that they were but. ‘putting on a brag’ to frighten the 
Duke. out. of turning back. They could not have. seriously at- 
tacked him again, at all events for many days, and the bravest 
course would after all have proved the safest for him. As it was, 
he saved Recalde, and went on thanking Providence for having 
induced the English to let him alone. 


J. A. FROUDE. 
(To be continued.) 
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Seville. 


EVILLA! City of the Sun, 
I fly to thee, my task is done: 

Weary heart and weary brain, 
Thou canst make them young again. 
Here, beneath this cloudless blue, 
All things wear a festal hue ; 
Life seems but a painted thing, 
An insect with a gaudy wing, 
A full-blown rose, a lover’s dream, 
The light that sparkles on the stream. 


Long chequered years have pass’d away, 
Once more among those scenes I stray ; 
And all below, around, ahove, 

Still tells of careless joy or love: 
Sunburnt dancers nightly met 

With gipsy song and castanet, 

Where the coloured lanthorns gleam 
By the Guadalquivir’s stream, 

And the white mantilla’s flow 

Softer than the falling snow, 

And the deftly quivering fan 

Telling more than language can, 

And the roses in the hair, 

And the scent that loads the air, 
Rising from the orange-grove 

Where belated lovers rove 

Through the balmy nights of spring ; 
When the birds most sweetly sing, 
But not half so sad a tale 

As our Northern nightingale. 
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SEVILLE. 


Lovely city, let me be 

For a time at one with thee; 
From my heart all sadness chase : 
Free me for a little space 

From the tumult and the strife 
And the seriousness of life ; 

Let thy Northern sisters boast 
They can work and win the most: 
Wealth and wisdom are their dower ; 
Thine is the enchanter’s power— 
Thine the gift to soothe and sway, 
Charming all our cares away. 


W. E. H. Lecky. 
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The Ebony Frame, 


O be rich is a luxurious sensation—the more so when you have 
plumbed the depths of hard-up-ness as a Fleet Street hack, 

a picker-up of unconsidered pars, a reporter, an unappreciated 
journalist—all callings utterly inconsistent with one’s family 
feeling and one’s direct descent from the Dukes of Picardy. _ 

When my Aunt Dorcas died and left me five hundred a year 
and a furnished house in Chelsea, I felt that life had nothing left 
to offer except immediate possession of the legacy. Even Mildred 
Mayhew, whom I had hitherto regarded as my life’s light, became 
less luminous. I was not engaged to Mildred, but I lodged with 
her mother, and I sang duets with Mildred, and gave her gloves 
when it would run to it, which was seldom. She was a dear good 
girl, and I meant to marry her some day. It is very nice to feel 
that a good little woman is thinking of you—it helps you in your 
work—and it is pleasant to know she will say ‘ Yes’ when you say 
‘Will you ?’ 

But, as I say, my legacy almost put Mildred out of my head, 
especially as she was staying with friends in the country just then. 

Before the first gloss was off my new mourning I was seated 
in my aunt’s own armchair in front of the fire in the dining-room 
of my own house. My own house! It was grand, but rather 
lonely. I did think of Mildred just then. 

The room was comfortably furnished with oak and leather. 
On the walls hung a few fairly good oii-paintings, but the space 
above the mantel-piece was disfigured by an exceedingly bad print, 
‘The Trial of Lord William Russell,’ framed in a dark frame. I 
got up to look at it. I had visited my aunt with dutiful re- 
gularity, but I never remembered seeing this frame before. It 
was not intended for a print, but for an oil-painting. It was of 
fine ebony, beautifully and curiously carved. 

I looked at it with growing interest, and when my aunt’s 
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housemaid—lI had retained her modest staff of servants—came in 
with the lamp, I asked her how long the print had been there. 

‘ Mistress only bought it two days afore she was took ill,’ she 
said; ‘ but the frame —she didn’t want to buy a new one—so she 
got this out of the attic. There’s lots of curious old things there, sir.’ 

‘Had my aunt had this frame long ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, sir. It come long afore I did, and I’ve been here 
seven years come Christmas. There was a picture in it—that’s 
upstairs too—but it’s that black and ugly it might as well be a 
chimley-back.’ 

I felt a desire to see this picture. What if it were some 
priceless old master in which my aunt’s eyes had only seen rubbish ? 

Directly after breakfast next morning I paid a visit to the 
lumber-room. 

It was crammed with old furniture enough to stock a curiosity 
shop. All the house was furnished solidly in the early Victorian 
style, and in this room everything not in keeping with the 
‘drawing-room suite’ ideal was stowed away. Tables of papier- 
maché and mother-of-pearl, straight-backed chairs with twisted 
feet and faded needlework cushions, firescreens of old-world de- 
sign, old bureaux with brass handles, a little work-table with its 
faded moth-eaten silk flutings hanging in disconsolate shreds: 
on these and the dust that covered them blazed the full daylight 
as I drew up the blinds. I promised myself a good time in 
re-enshrining these household gods in my parlour, and promoting 
the Victorian suite to the attic. But at present my business was 
to find the picture as ‘ black as the chimley-back ;’ and presently, 
behind a heap of hideous still-life studies, I found it. 

Jane the housemaid identified it at once. I took it down- 
stairs carefully and examined it. No subject, no colour were 
distinguishable. There was a splodge of a darker tint in the 
middle, but whether it was figure or tree or house no man could 
have told. It seemed to be painted on a very thick panel bound 
with leather. I decided to send it to one of those persons who 
pour the waters of eternal youth on rotting family portraits— 
mere soap and water Mr. Besant tells us it is; but even as I did 
so the thought occurred to me to try my own restorative hand at 
a corner of it. 

My bath-sponge, soap, and nailbrush vigorously applied for a 
few seconds showed me that there was no picture to clean! Bare 
oak presented itself to my persevering brush. I tried the other 
side, Jane watching me with indulgent interest. Same result. 
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Then the truth dawned on me. Why was the panel so thick ? 
I tore off the leather binding, and the panel divided and fell to 
the ground in a cloud of dust. There were two pictures—they 
had been nailed face to face. I leaned them against the wall, and 
next moment I was leaning against it myself. 

. For one of the pictures was myself—a perfect portrait—no 
shade of expression or turn of feature wanting. Myself—in a 
cavalier dress, ‘love-locks and all!’ When had this been done? 
And how, without my knowledge? Was this some whim of my 
aunt’s ? 

‘Lor’, sir!’ the shrill surprise of Jane at my elbow; ‘what a 
lovely photo it is! Was it for a fancy ball, sir ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I stammered. ‘I—I don’t think I want anything more 
now. You can go.’ 

She went ; and I turned, still with my heart beating violently, 
to the other picture. This was a woman of the type of beauty 
beloved of Burne Jones and Rossetti—straight nose, low brows, 
full lips, thin hands, large deep luminous eyes. She wore a black 
velvet gown. It was a full-length portrait. Her arms rested on 
a table beside her, and her head on her hands; but her face was 
turned full forward, and her eyes met those of the spectator 
bewilderingly. On the table by her were compasses and instru- 
ments whose uses I did not know, books, a goblet, and a miscel- 
laneous heap of papers and pens. I saw all this afterwards. 
I believe it was a quarter of an hour before I could turn my eyes 
away from hers. I have never seen any other eyes like hers. 
They appealed, as a child’s or a dog’s do; they commanded, as 
might those of an empress. 

‘Shall I sweep up the dust, sir?’ Curiosity had brought 
Jane back. I acceded. I turned from her my portrait. I kept 
between her and the woman in the black velvet. When I was 
alone again I tore down ‘ The Trial of Lord William Russell,’ and 
I put the picture of the woman in its strong ebony frame. 

Then I wrote to a frame-maker for a frame for my portrait. 
It had so long lived face to face with this beautiful witch that I 
had not the heart to banish it from her presence ; from which it will 
be perceived that I am by nature a somewhat sentimental person. 

The new frame came home, and I hung it opposite the fire- 
place. An exhaustive search among my aunt’s papers showed no 
explanation of the portrait of myself, no history of the portrait 
of the woman with the wonderful eyes. I only learned that all 
the old furniture together had come to my aunt at the death of 
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my great-uncle, the head of the family; and I should have con- 
cluded that the resemblance was only a family one, if everyone 
who came in had not exclaimed at the ‘speaking likeness.’ I 
adopted the ‘ fancy ball’ explanation. 

And there, one might suppose, the matter of the portraits 
ended. One might suppose it, that is, if there were not evidently 
a good deal more written here about it. However, to me, then, 
the matter seemed ended. 

I went to see Mildred ; invited her and her mother to come 
and stay with me. I rather avoided glancing at the picture in 
the ebony frame. I could not forget, nor remember without 
singular emotion, the look in the eyes of that woman when mine 
first met them. I shrank from repeating that look. 

I reorganised the house somewhat, preparing for Mildred’s 
visit. I turned the dining-room into .a drawing-room. I 
brought down much of the old-fashioned furniture, and, after 
a long day of arranging and re-arranging, I sat down before 
the fire, and, lying back in a pleasant languor, I idly raised my 
eyes to the picture. I met her dark, deep, hazel eyes, and once 
more my gaze was held fixed as by a strong magic—the kind of 
fascination that keeps one sometimes staring for whole minutes 
into one’s own eyes in the glass. I gazed into her eyes, and felt 
my own dilate, pricked with a smart like the smart of tears. 

‘I wish,’ I said, ‘ oh, how I wish you were a woman, and nota 
picture! Come down! Ah, come down!’ 

I laughed at myself as I spoke ; but even as I laughed I held 
out my arms. 

I was not sleepy; 1 was not drunk. I was as wide awake and 
as sober as ever was a man in this world. And yet, as I held out 
my arms, I saw the eyes of the picture dilate, her lips tremble— 
if I were to be hanged for saying it, it is true. Her hands moved 
slightly, and a sort of flicker of a smile passed over her face. 

I sprang to my feet. ‘This won’t do,’ I said, still aloud. 
‘ Firelight does play strange tricks. I'll have the lamp.’ 

I pulled myself together and made for the bell. My hand 
was on it, when I heard a sound behind me, and turned—the 
bell still unrung. The fire had burned low, and the corners of 
the room were deeply shadowed ; but, surely, there—behind the 
tall worked chair—was something darker than a shadow. 

‘I must face this out,’ I said, ‘or I shall never be able to face 
myself again.’ I left the bell, I seized the poker, and battered 
the dull coals to a blaze. Then I stepped back resolutely, and 
looked up at the picture. The ebony frame was empty! From 
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the shadow of the chair came a silken rustle, and out of the 
shadow the woman of the picture was coming—coming towards me. 

I hope I shall never again know a moment of such blank and 
absolute terror as that. I could not have moved or spoken to 
save my life. Either all the known laws of nature were nothing, 
or Iwas mad. I stood trembling, but, I am thankful to remember, 
I stood still, while the black velvet gown swept across the hearth- 
rug towards me. 

Next moment a hand touched me—a hand soft, warm, and 
human—and a low voice said, ‘ You called me. I am here.’ 

At that touch and that voice the world seemed to give a sort of 
bewildering half-turn. I hardly know how to express it, but at once 
it seemed not awful—not even unusual—for portraits to become 
flesh—only most natural, most right, most unspeakably fortunate. 

I laid my hand on hers. I looked from her to my portrait. 
I could not see it in the firelight. 

‘We are not strangers,’ I said. 

‘Oh, no, not strangers.’ Those luminous eyes were looking 
up into mine—those red lips were near me. With a passionate 
cry—a sense of having suddenly recovered life’s one great good, 
that had seemed wholly lost—I clasped her in my arms. She 
was no ghost—she was a woman—the only woman in the world. 

‘ How long,’ I said, ‘ O love—how long since I lost you?’ 

She leaned back, hanging her full weight on the hands that 
were clasped behind my head. 

‘How can I tell how long? There is no time in hell,’ she 
answered. 

It was not a dream. Ah, no—there are no such dreams. I 
wish to God there could be. When in dreams do I see her eyes, 
hear her voice, feel her lips against my cheek, hold her hands to 
my lips, as I did that night—the supreme night of my life? At 
first we hardly spoke. It seemed enough, 

after long grief and pain, 
To feel the arms of my true love 
Round me once again. 


It is very difficult to tell this story. There are no words to 
express the sense of glad reunion, the complete realisation of 
every hope and dream of a life, that came upon me as I sat with 
my hand in hers and looked into her eyes, 

How could it have been a dream, when I left her sitting in 
the straight-backed chair, and went down to the kitchen to tell 
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the maids I should want nothing more—that I was busy, and did 
not wish to be disturbed; when I fetched wood for the fire 
with my own hands, and, bringing it in, found her still sitting 
there—saw the little brown head turn as I entered, saw the love 
in her dear eyes; when I threw myself at her feet and blessed 
the day I was born, since life had given me this ? 

Not a thought of Mildred: all the other things in my life 
were a dream—this, its one splendid reality. 

‘Iam wondering,’ she said after awhile, when we had made 
such cheer each of the other as true lovers may after long parting 
—‘I am wondering how much you remember of our past.’ 

‘I remember nothing,’ I said. ‘Oh, my dear lady, my dear 
sweetheart—I remember nothing but that I love you—that 
I have loved you all my life.’ 

‘You remember nothing—really nothing ?’ 

‘Only that I am yours ; that we have both suffered ; that —— 
Tell me, my mistress dear, all that you remember. Explain it 
all to me. Make me understand. And yet No, I don’t 
want to understand. It is enough that we are together.’ 

If it was a dream, why have I never dreamed it again ? 

She leaned down towards me, her arm lay on my neck and 
drew my head till it rested on her shoulder. ‘Iam a ghost, I 
suppose,’ she said, laughing softly; and her laughter stirred 
memories which I just grasped at, and just missed. ‘But you and 
I know better, don’t we? I will tell you everything you have 
forgotten. We loved each other—ah! no, you have not forgotten 
that—and when you came back from the war we were to be 
married. Our pictures were painted before you went away. 
You know I was more learned than women of that day. Dear 
one, when you were gone they said I was a witch. They tried 
me. They said I should be burned. Just because I had looked 
at the stars and had gained more knowledge than they, they 
must needs bind me to a stake and let me be eaten by the’ fire. 
And you far away !’ 

Her whole body trembled and shrank. O love, what dream 
would have told me that my kisses would soothe even that 
memory ? 

‘The night before,’ she went on, ‘the devil did come to me. 
I was innocent before—you know it, don’t you? And even then 
my sin was for you—for you—because of the exceeding love I 
bore you. The devil came, and I sold my soul to eternal flame. 
But I got a good price. I got the right to come back, through 
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my picture (if anyone looking at it wished for me), as long as my 
picture stayed in its ebony frame. That frame was not carved by 
man’s hand. I got the right to come back to you. Oh, my 
heart’s heart, and another thing I won, which you shall hear anon. 
They burned me for a witch, they made me suffer hell on earth. 
Those faces, all crowding round, the crackling wood and the smell 
of the smoke 4 

‘Oh, love! no more—no more.’ 

‘When my mother sat that night before my picture she wept, 
and cried, ‘“‘Come back, my poor lost child!” And I went to her, 
with glad leaps of heart. Dear, she shrank from me, she fled, 
she shrieked and moaned of ghosts. She had our pictures 
covered from sight and put again in the ebony frame. She had 
promised me my picture should stay always there. Ah, through 
all these years your face was against mine.’ 

She paused. 

‘But the man you loved?’ 

‘You came home. My picture was gone. They lied to you, 
and you married another woman ; but some day I knew you would 
walk the world again and that I should find you.’ 

‘The other gain ?’ I asked. 

‘The other gain, she answered slowly, ‘I gave my soul for. 
It is this. If you also will give up your hopes of heaven I can 
remain a woman, I can move in your world—I can be your wife. 
Oh, my dear, after all these years, at last—at last.’ 

‘If I sacrifice my soul,’ I said slowly, with no thought of the 
imbecility of such talk in our ‘so-called nineteenth century ’— if 
I sacrifice my soul, I win you? Why, love, it’s a contradiction in 
terms. You are my soul.’ : 

Her eyes looked straight into mine. Whatever might happen, 
whatever did happen, whatever may happen, our two souls in that 
moment met, and became one. 

‘Then you choose—you deliberately choose—to give up your 
hopes of heaven for me, as I gave up mine for you ?’ 

‘I decline, I said, ‘to give up my hope of heaven on any 
terms. Tell me what I must do, that you and I may make our 
own heaven here—as now, my dear love.’ 

‘I will tell you to-morrow,’ she said. ‘Be alone here to- 
morrow night—twelve is ghost’s time, isn’t it >—and then I will 
come out of the picture and never go back to it. I shall live 
with you, and die, and be buried, and there will be an end of me, 
But we shall live first, my heart’s heart.’ 
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I laid my head on her knee. A strange drowsiness overcame 
me. Holding her hand against my cheek, I lost consciousness. 
When I awoke the grey November dawn was glimmering, ghost- 
like, through the uncurtained window. My head was pillowed 
on my arm, which rested—I raised my head quickly—-ah! not on 
my lady’s knee, but on the needleworked cushion of the straight- 
backed chair. I sprang to my feet. I was stiff with cold, and 
dazed with dreams, but I turned my eyes on the picture. There 
she sat, my lady, my dear love. I held out my arms, but the 
passionate cry I would have uttered died on my lips. She had 
said twelve o’clock. Her lightest word was my law. So I only 
stood in front of the picture and gazed into those grey-green 
eyes till tears of passionate happiness filled my own. 

‘Oh, my dear, my dear, how shall I pass the hours till I hold 
you again ?’ 

No thought, then, of my whole life’s completion and con- 
summation being a dream. 

I staggered up to my room, fell across my bed, and slept 
heavily and dreamlessly. When I awoke it was high noon. 
Mildred and her mother were coming to lunch. 

I remembered, at one shock, Mildred’s coming and her 
existence. 

Now, indeed, the dream began. 

With a penetrating sense of the futility of any action apart 
from her, I gave the necessary orders for the reception of my 
guests. When Mildred and her mother came I received them 
with cordiality ; but my genial phrases all seemed to be some 
one else’s. My voice sounded like an echo; my heart was other 
where. 

Still, the situation was not intolerable until the hour when 
afternoon tea was served in the drawing-room. Mildred and her 
mother kept the conversational pot boiling with a profusion of 
genteel commonplaces, and I bore it, as one can bear mild purga- 
tories when one is in sight of heaven. I looked up at my sweet- 
heart in the ebony frame, and I felt that anything that might 
happen, any irresponsible imbecility, any bathos of boredom, was 
nothing, if, after it all, she came to me again. 

And yet, when Mildred, too, looked at the portrait, and said, 
‘What a fine lady! One of your flames, Mr. Devigne?’ I 
had a sickening sense of impotent irritation, which became 
absolute torture when Mildred—how could I ever have admired 
that chocolate-box barmaid style of prettiness ?—threw herself 
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into the high-backed chair, covering the needlework with her 
ridiculous flounces, and added, ‘Silence gives consent! Who is 
it, Mr. Devigne? Tell us all about her: I am sure she has a 
story.’ 

Poor little Mildred, sitting there smiling, serene in her con- 
fidence that her every word charmed me—sitting there with her 
rather pinched waist, her rather tight boots, her rather vulgar 
voice—sitting in the chair where my dear lady had sat when she 
told me her story! I could not bear it. 

‘Don’t sit there,’ I said ; ‘ it’s not comfortable! ’ 

But the girl would not be warned. With a laugh that set 
every nerve in my body vibrating with annoyance, she said, 
‘Oh, dear! mustn’t I even sit in the same chair as your black- 
velvet woman ?’ 

I looked at the chair in the picture. It was the same; and 
in her chair Mildred was sitting. Then a horrible sense of the 
reality of Mildred came upon me. Was all this a reality after 
all? But for fortunate chance might Mildred have occupied, 
not only her chair, but her place in my life? I rose. 

‘I hope you won’t think me very rude,’ I said; ‘but I am 
obliged to go out.’ 

I forget what appointment I alleged. The lie came readily 
enough. 

I faced Mildred’s pouts with the hope that she and her mother 
would not wait dinner for me. I fled. In another minute I was 
safe, alone, under the chill, cloudy autumn sky—free to think, 
think, think of my dear lady. 

I walked for hours along streets and squares ; I lived over again 
and again every look, word, and hand-touch—every kiss; I was 
completely, unspeakably happy. 

Mildred was utterly forgotten: my lady of the ebony frame 
filled my heart and soul and spirits. 

As I heard eleven boom through the fog, I turned, and went 
home. 

When I got to my street, I found a crowd surging through ft, 
a strong red light filling the air. 

A house was on fire! Mine! 

I elbowed my way through the crowd. 

The picture of my lady—that, at least, I could save! 

As I sprang up the steps, I saw, as in a dream—yes, all this 
was really dream-like—I saw Mildred leaning out of the first- 
floor window, wringing her hands, 
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‘Come back, sir,’ cried a fireman ; we'll get the young lady out 
right enough.’ 

But my lady? I went on up the stairs, cracking, smoking, 
and as hot as hell, to the room where her picture was, Strange 
to say, I only felt that the picture was a thing we should like to 
look on through the long glad wedded life that was to be ours. 
I never thought of it as being one with her. 

As I reached the first floor I felt arms round my neck. The 
smoke was too thick for me to distinguish features. 

‘Save me!’ a voice whispered. I clasped a figure in my arms, 
and, with a strange dis-ease, bore it down the shaking stairs and 
out into safety. It was Mildred. I knew that directly I clasped 
her. 

‘Stand back,’ cried the crowd. 

‘ Everyone's safe,’ cried a fireman. 

The flames leaped-from every window. The sky grew redder 
and redder. I sprang from the hands that would have held me. 
I leaped up the steps. I crawled up the stairs. Suddenly the 
whole horror of the situation came on me. ‘As long as my 
picture remains in the ebony frame.’ What if picture and frame 
perished together ? 

I fought with the fire, and with my own choking inability to 
fight with it. I pushed on. I must save my picture. I reached 
the drawing-room. . 

As I sprang in I saw my lady—I swear it—through the smoke 
and the flames, hold out her arms to me—to me—who came too 
late to save her, and to save my own life’s joy. I never saw her 
again. 

Before I could reach her, or cry out to her, I felt the floor 
yield beneath my feet, and fell into the fiery hell below. 


How did they save me? What does that matter? They 
saved me somehow—curse them. Every stick of my aunt’s 
furniture was destroyed. My friends pointed out that, as the 
furniture was heavily insured, the carelessness of a nightly- 
studious housemaid had done me no harm. 

No harm ! 

That was how I won and lost my only love. 

I deny, with all my soul in the denial, that it was a dream. 
There are no such dreams. Dreams of longing and pain there are 
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in plenty, but dreams of complete, of unspeakable happiness— 
ah, no—it is the rest of life that is the dream. 

But if I think that, why have I married Mildred, and grown 
stout and dull and prosperous ? 

I tell you it is all this that is the dream ; my dear lady only 
is the reality. And what does it matter what one does in a 
dream ? 


E. NEsBIT. 
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Rival Mechanics—Nature and Man: 
A Students’ Symposium. 


E—a party of students—were sitting after dinner discussing 
natural and human contrivances, their similarities and 
differences, when the discussion drifted into the question whether 
man, in his contrivings and inventions, voluntarily or involuntarily 
copied from nature, or whether he always followed his own 
lead? After a brisk argument, we seemed to arrive, by common 
consent, at one point of agreement—namely, that there is no 
instrument of a motor kind, perhaps of any kind, made by man 
that has not its counterpart made by nature without the inter- 
vention of man. 

‘Stay!’ cried one who appeared to be doubtful. ‘Where in 
nature will you find a revolving wheel ?’ 

“My dear fellow,’ replied another, ‘ you are sitting on one, and 
it is turning you round at the rate of a thousand miles an hour,’ 

But when wheels were invented by man the earth, as a revolv- 
ing globe, was not understood; therefore, once more, does man 
copy or follow his own lead? I must not try to enter into all 
that was said, pro and con, on this curious topic, but I may venture 
to sketch out in a general way the course and result of our de- 
liberations. 

The valve, the lever, the pulley, the screw, the wheel, the 
tube, the bladder or vesicle, the column, the cord, the joint, the 
sucker, the jet, and numerous other things common to nature as 
a worker and to man as a worker, were brought, one by one, 
into our argument. We tried to reckon up how many objects 
of everyday life—spoons, combs, knives, keels, ribs of boats, 
hollow columns, and such like—had their counterparts in the 
skeletons of animals. One of us adduced over twenty imple- 
ments as springing from the bony skeletons of different animals, 
and at this early stage of our symposium a majority of us were 
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inclined to think that human inventive skill, starting from some 
simple object lesson, is invariably an imitative skill, a copy from 
something supplied by the primary mechanic and designer, nature. 
There was, however, a minority of us who held that natural in- 
ventive skill and human inventive skill are independent of each 
other, and on this subject our debate was continued, but on a scale 
in which certain points were conceded which very considerably 
narrowed the argument. We agreed that man can never be claimed 
to have invented any principle of a mechanical kind that has not 
been already produced by nature. It was admitted that, at his 
best, man merely recreates the created, and yet that, had it so 
been that he had made the study of all natural mechanism his 
primary study, he might not by such simple imitation have pro- 
duced all he has contrived. It might perhaps be that in some 
things of human invention there is imitation of natural things, 
but it is not the less true that the human faculty for invention is 
independent, and that man often reproduces what exists in nature 
without being conscious of the fact, just as two men often think 
out the same invention entirely independently of each other. A 
large number of illustrations of this kind were speedily thought 
of, like the valves, floodgates, joints, and levers found in natural 
mechanisms, but invented by man long before they were known 
to have pre-existed in nature. 

The evidence of the independency of man as a rival mechanic 
with nature, under the limitations specified, changed the course of 
our discussion. If man were merely a copyist, he would have 
shown himself to have been a splendid naturalist before being 
a splendid mechanic. The reverse is the truth. Man is a poor 
naturalist ; in fact, there are few if any subjects in which he is so 
uninformed as natural history and natural mechanism. How few 
know even in these days the simple problem of the circulation of 
the blood. On the other hand, he is unusually well informed on 
the subject of ordinary mechanism—so informed that the masses 
of his kindred live by their knowledge of some mechanical art or 
labour. As a rule, too, when he has tried most earnestly to follow 
nature in her devices he has failed most signally. "We observe 
this in his attempts to imitate flight. Since the time of Borelli 
he has been endeavouring to construct a flying-machine after the 
manner of a bird, but has failed in this art of. imitation up to the 
present hour. He has not failed in inventing plans for carrying 
himself through the air, and making the air support considerable 
weights ; but they are processes essentially his own ; and although 
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one of them may be compared with the floating of fish in water, 
it really is not derived from that natural method. They are distinct 
arts, essentially human, and one of them, the kite, might probably, 
as a practical mechanism, have come much nearer to success than 
obtains at present, if the temptation to imitate the flight invented 
by nature had not interfered with its development. 

The best evidence, however, of the independency of human 
invention was seen in what may be called its cumulative character. 
Inventions from the hand of man are always cumulative. He 
begins on his own account, taking nothing whatever from the 
hand of Jove. He begins from small things. He progresses from 
small to large, and at last attains perfection. We could find no 
grand development in human mechanism that had not been 
carried out in this manner, step by step. Some little, it may be 
some childish, observation was first made; then came an advance, 
hardly perceptible, and then another, in perpetual onward ascending 
experiment. The mechanical history of electricity was found to 
be eloquent of this fact. Children rub together bits of amber 
picked up from the ground, and find that when rubbed these 
small pieces of waxlike substance are excited to attract particles 
of light substances like straws and feathers. Could anything be 
more elementary or seemingly further removed from the mighty 
mechanical developments of the electrical powers which now 
surround us? Yet that simple frictional play was the starting- 
point of all we now possess, electrically. It lay by as a child’s 
sport for ages—lay by for Sir Isaac Newton himself to look at, 
removed only to a box with a glass lid containing paper figures 
which would move when the glass surface was excited by friction. 
A little later, and the flat glass surface became a tube, a globe, 
a globe revolving on a frame, a machine, an electrical battery, 
and so steadily onwards until, each step marked by a gentle 
advancement upon advancement, lightning and thunder them- 
selves were the inventions of man as well as of nature. 

In these independent works of man, he, as an artificer, has not 
only shown himself the rival of nature, but in some instances 
one more careful, more calculating, and, it may almost be said, more 
exact. He has even detected mathematical inaccuracies in natural 
mechanics, and has been forced to observe that in the development 
of animal bodies certain imperfections, amounting to dangerous 
imperfections, have been permitted, as if some details of construc- 
tive skill had been left unfinished and liable to failure in action 
under emergency. But these are mere details, As a working 
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power nature holds firm possession of primary master powers. 
She supplies energy and that course and manner of its direction 
called force. She supplies all elementary materials, so that man 
has no independency in regard either to primary powers, primary 
laws, or primary matter. It is not until he enters into rivalry 
with nature in the secondary arts of mechanical configuration and 
adaptation of things made for human purposes, that the compari- 
son of human and natural skill comes into play. 

Another fact opened itself to us as we studied the works of 
the rival artisans, namely, that however industriously, and however 
independently, the human artisan pursues his way, he eventually 
discovers, in respect to every one of his labours, that he has been 
anticipated by nature. So, although we may say that man on 
his own part is entirely original, we may say, with equal justice, 
that he has always been forestalled and is never original. This 
view was challenged at our symposium, but no one succeeded in 
finding an instrument or invention of man in which there was not 
some anticipated plan in natural designs. In was in details that 
differences were detected, differences that might exist when the 
materials used for construction by the rival constructors were one 
and the same. 

The planet, as the storehouse of material for every construction, 
natural or human, yields a certain number of elements. About 
sixty-four may be accepted as the number hitherto discovered, and 
these certainly are all that are of any mass or quantity. Out 
of these for structural and working use only about one-fourth 
are employed either by nature or by man. Nature uses largely 
four gases: oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, chlorine. She uses also 
largely two inorganic non-metallic bodies, carbon and sulphur. 
She uses metals, calcium and iron. She uses one metalloid, phos- 
phorus. Man in his work uses all these elements with some 
others. Nature uses iron sparingly, man uses it largely. Nature 
uses the metal calcium largely, letting it enter into the con- 
struction of the bone of every skeleton of animal; man uses 
calcium in a rough way in the formation of buildings in the 
compound form of lime, together with other metals in the 
grand storehouse, tin, copper, and—lately—aluminium, sub- 
stances which nature shows no preference for in any of her 
artistic and mechanical works. Man also uses zinc, lead, and 
mercury, for which nature has no special employment that is 
obvious to us. Man uses carbon for the same purposes as nature 
uses it. He employs it as fuel, so does she, but he in the crude 
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form of coal, from which, also, he produces, for other purposes, 
different useful products artistically applicable as colouring sub- 
stances, in which art, as he may one day find out, he is following 
some undiscovered natural design. Man uses the same elementary 
gases as nature does, with others that she does not employ with 
the same intention. Both use oxygen for sustaining combustion, 
but nature uses it systematically for construction, which man does 
not. Man uses hydrogen for combustion as nature does, but not 
for construction. Man takes advantage of nitrogen for concentra- 
tion of energy; nature takes the same advantage, by which nitrogen, 
though negative, becomes the most important of vital structures ; 
but she does more, she makes nitrogen constructive as well as con- 
centrative, an art man has not attained. 

In the applications of the compound substances in which two 
or more elements are in combination to produce what appears, to 
the unscientific, a single and simple substance, nature and man are 
in close alliance. When we came to converse on this point, fact 
upon fact accumulated, so that we had endless material for com- 
parison. The use and application of water was of itself a rich and 
varied theme. Nature is always working with water, so often that 
we could not imagine the hand of nature in anything so much as 
in bringing water into construction, motion, work. She distils 
water from the earth, carries it, as vapour, to great heights, con- 
denses it into clouds, which become electrical and explode with 
formation of drops and rain. She condenses it on mountains and 
lets it flow back as streams, rivulets, rivers, by which she makes 
it a motor power, and, indeed, in so far as our existences are con- 
cerned, a perpetual motion. She uses it for causing variations of 
temperature and for securing equalisations of temperature. She 
turns it to account in forming soluble and plastic structures. She 
constructs by it and from it temporary structures that are required 
to be in motion ; and by its means she resolves such structures 
back to their elementary forms. She resolves by it many solid 
bodies so as to carry them where they would not otherwise find 
entrance, and she deposits these in their place where they make 
structure in specific form. 

One of us ventured to assume that the purification of the 
atmosphere might possibly be brought about by the diffusion and 
electrisation of water, so that if water were removed absolutely 
from the air, there would be accumulation of organical poisonous 
matter to such a degree that human and other animal life would 
soon be extinguished by pestilential disease. We agreed as to 
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these and other applications of water by nature ; but we also could 
not resist the conclusion that man, as a mechanic, has learned to 
use water in as many and as skilful methods. We traced him 
using it as a solvent, as a cleanser or purifier, as a destroyer. We 
traced him utilising it for a number of motor purposes. We 
dwelt on its application in the form of vapour in: expansion and 
condensation so as to lead to alternate mechanical movements of 
solid bodies; and thus we were easily led to the comparison of 
some natural and human machines, and specially to two: an animal 
body, the work of nature, and a locomotive, the work of man. 
Inasmuch as we did not presume to pursue our study otherwise 
than in regard to bare mechanical inventive conception, with the 
admission that everything relating to first causes and powers was 
out of our range, we had no difficulty in comparing the mechanical 
work of nature and man, in the remarkable and yet limited plan of 
construction of an engine, possessing in one case fully completed, 
and in the other partly completed, vital endowments; the one a 
moving being, able to govern its own mechanism; the other a 
moving thing, capable only of movement when directed into move- 
ment and guided in movement by its superior master and manu- 
facturer, man. ‘Because a man makes an engine,’ said one of us, 
‘he can govern it; it is nothing more and nothing less than an 
extension of himself; therefore it is inferior to him.’ But that 
was not the question. The question was, As an engine is it 
inferior? Suppose we were able to reduce the human body to a 
mere engine. Suppose a body that could not see, could not feel, 
could not hear, taste, smell; suppose that no impression from the 
outer world could enter a body, or link itself with it. Suppose the 
muscular system were a simple condenser of energy, a storehouse of 
energy, which could be set to work, but not until it were started, fed, 
and directed by another body ‘outside it possessing the neces- 
sary intelligence to feed it, start it into motion, and direct it—what 
then? What if there could exist a properly constructed body 
according to natural construction, with this one difference, that 
the nervous system were replaced simply by a storage battery, 
which, for brief intervals after being refreshed, and for long inter- 
vals if regularly refreshed, would go on working and, in that sense, 
living ; what then would be the comparison between an animal so 
formed, or so misformed, and, say, a steam-engine of the best make, 
the best that the most accomplished mechanics could at their best 
turn out? In such a case an animal would stand in true rivalry 
with an engine for comparison. Doubtless nature, in formal and new 
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competition with man, could speedily put him to shame; could 
produce mightier engines than he, for does she not in the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and the whale, of our own age, produce something 
like rival engines of power; and did she not, in previous epochs, 
produce much mightier engines still, in which there was nearer 
approach to the engine than in either the whale, the elephant, 
or the rhinoceros? This was fair speculation, but as things are, 
on comparing human mechanism of best type with the mechanism 
of nature, putting intelligence for the ‘moment aside, need man 
be ashamed of his mechanical inventive skill or of the comparative 
accuracy of his work ? 

We recalled here what Dumas, the illustrious French chemist, 
had said, in speaking of the application of the matter supplied from 
the magazine from which the world derives its energy, the ancient 
deposits of coal, and his comment on that substance which, ‘ burned 
by the genius of Papin and Watt, has produced carbonic acid, 
water, heat, motion, one would almost say life and intelligence.’ 
We did not admit the ‘almost’ because a wide gulf separates the 
pure mechanism of nature from the realms of life and intelligence. 
We thought alone of a mechanism that could be inspired with mo- 
tion apart from intelligence, and then we were able to strike the 
comparison between the natural and the human engine. We 
recalled one of the late Neil Arnott’s summaries of such comparison. 
How the animal body, in life, takes food, animal or vegetable ; 
and the engine, in action, takes also food or fuel as coal and wood, 
both being combustible ; how the animal body takes drink, essen- 
tially water, and the engine, in action, takes drink, also water ; 
how the animal body takes in breath, common air, and the engine 
takes in breath, also common air; how the animal produces, by 
slow combustion, a steady animal heat of a little above ninety- 
eight degrees Fahr., and the engine produces a steady boiling heat 
of two hundred and twelve degrees ; how the animal machine pro- 
duces foul breath or air loaded with carbonic acid and water-vapour 
from the windpipe, and the engine produces smoke from the 
chimney, air loaded with carbonic acid and water-vapour ; how the 
animal machine produces animal refuse, part of the food which 
does not burn, and the engine produces ashes, part of the fuel 
which does not burn ; how the animal machine produces motion by 
simple alternate contraction and relaxation of the muscles, which, 
acting through the levers, joints, and tendons of the limbs, does 
work of endless variety, and the engine produces motion by 
simple alternate push and pull of the pistons, which, acting through 
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levers, joints, and bands, does work of endless variety ; lastly, how 
in the animal machine a deficiency of food, drink, or air first 
disturbs and then stops the motion of life, and in the engine 
a deficiency of fuel, water, or air first disturbs the action of the 
engine and then stops it. 

We gathered in these comparisons some idea of the close ap- 
proach which man, as a mechanic, has made towards pure animal 
mechanism, and when we began to consider his perfect mechanical 
details, the working of the pistons, the levers, the joints, and the 
regulators, we could come to no other conclusion than that the 
workmanship for the end intended was equal to anything in the 
animal machine. In principle of action, in relation to the amount: 
of work to be obtained from the same amounts of food, the skill, 
so far, was seen to be largely on the side of nature and, therefore, 
more economical, for man has not yet the plan at his finger ends 
of getting work out of slow combustion and of obtaining all the 
work that ought to be obtained out of the fuel he consumes in 
his engine. He works at extra cost as compared with his rival; 
but, putting this aside, he stands fair in rivalry. His mechanism 
is true to the letter and in the best. form, and when he has learned 
the art correctly, he can govern his artificial mechanism with 
as equal ease and exactitude as he can the actions of his own animal 
mechanism. And see, it was observed, how much longer his machine 
lasts in good and healthy work. ‘I know,’ said one of us, ‘ an engine 
that lived out four of the engineers who had charge of it day by 
day, and yet they may all have been considered as men living out 
the fair term of a working man’s life.’ Perhaps this was not a 
fair argument ; perhaps it might have been suggested that not one 
of these four men took a tithe of the pains to keep his own animal 
body in the same order and cleanliness for maintenance of health 
as he devoted to the engine under his charge ; perchance it would 
be just, also, to remember that ‘the mental or intelligent part of 
the living and intelligent being is doing work which wears, and 
that when it rests in sleep there is much unconscious labour in 
progress. Still, it is a fine proof of the marvellous skill of the 
human mechanic that he can produce a mechanism that shall 
present such a startling rivalry of endurance of action against his 
vastly superior competitor. 

The most surprising part of our survey of these two kinds 
of mechanical labours—the one by nature the other by man 
—still remained. In looking at the steps by which man had 
moved towards the accomplishment of his mechanical skill, we 
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could find in his method no intentional imitation. In the con- 
struction of his engine, bearing such subtle approach to an animal 
and living body, man appeared before us working entirely on his 
own lines. He began by observing the simplest fact, the power of 
a jet of steam to turn a fan wheel, and he proceeded therefrom to 
make what was nothing more nor less than a toy. It was as simple 
an experiment as rubbing a piece of amber and making it in its 
excited state attract certain light particles. And so the first step 
once taken remained without advance for ages. Then came the 
new experiment of utilising the expansive power of steam to per- 
form work; next the experiment of condensation of the expanded 
fluid ; in due course the application of these two discoveries to the 
motions produced by the push and the pull; and, finally, the 
engine with fuel-food, water-drink, breath, heat, new chemical 
products, excreta, manageable action, a working life, and decay ; 
approaches all towards veritable life, produced from the beginning 
to the end by human independent skill, observation, and labour ; 
not one important detail borrowed from nature or her plans. The 
plans were often, it is true, her own. The lighting of the fire, 
the feeding with fuel and water; these and other processes were 
similar to natural plans, but not by any idea of imitation, nor 
from any idea that the animal mechanism was worked on the 
same lines. On the contrary, the possibilities were that, if man 
had proceeded to construct a working engine on the principles of 
an animal body as a working engine, he would have lost himself 
altogether, and would never have reached the result he aimed to 
attain. For our parts not one of us could recall any inventor 
or discoverer, engaged in working out the engine, who seized so 
much as a hint leading to those ultimate results of comparison 
which Dr. Arnott has so clearly described. One of us referred 
to the great chemist and physicist, Joseph Black, the author of 
the theory of latent heat and practical demonstrator of the fact 
that the products of animal combustion and of ordinary com- 
bustion are the same; but when we turned to his works we could 
not find a line which would lead to the support of the hypothesis 
that he entertained an idea of any sort bearing on the analogy 
of artificial or human mechanism with natural design. He was 
the teacher of Watt, and Watt, without doubt, was assisted by 
him; but not out of the ordinary course of mechanical experi- 
ment, not by any references to animal mechanisms as object 
lessons leading to the discovery of a working engine. 

It happened that at the time when this altogether unpremedi- 
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tated symposium was being held, the science of photography was 
in its infancy. Daguerre had had his day, a brilliant day too, and 
now his process was being fast superseded by another and a better. 
One of the investigators, who had added largely to the new method, 
"was at our table, taking, all through, an active part in our discourse. 
His presence led, as might well be expected, to a discussion on 
the invention of the camera. Here, at all events, was one instru- 
ment which must have been borrowed from nature, for was it not 
simply an eyeball? There were the parts in proper order, in the 
same order, as in the eyeball. There were the walls, the lenses, 
the absorbing black surfaces, the screen for the reception of the pic- 
ture, and the prepared surface of the screen for retaining the pic- 
ture. If these comparisons were all coincidences it were strange 
indeed. We had to take the speculation of the camera as an in- 
strument of imitation to pieces. The lenses of the eyeball are 
portions of transparent matter, which we call colloidal matter. 
The lenses of the camera are of glass, and glass may also be desig- 
nated colloidal matter. But had the invention of glass anything 
to do with the lenses existent in the eyeball? Improbable, nay, 
impossible. The mode of making glass could never have been 
found out by any examination of the lenses of the eyeball, even 
had men at the time when glass was the discovery of their age 
known about the lenses. Glass would be originally an accidental 
discovery, a substance taken out of the furnace in which some 
earth had been burned, earth like that which in old Egypt was 
called ‘ glass earth,’ and which, through the Alexandrian school, so 
we thought, was brought into various shapes and casts for use 
by man. The cast into a globe or lens would follow, and when 
that was accomplished the fact that the globe condensed light 
would be a necessary observation, one that men could not 
avoid discovering and turning” to a practical purpose. That 
part of the camera called the lens would not, therefore, come 
from an imitation of the natural lens in the eyeball. But, the 
lens being once made, might not the anatomy of the eyeball 
suggest the insertion of an artificial lens into a case or box, 
and the introduction into the back of the case of a screen? We 
divided pretty equally on this subject. Some of us thought 
the imitation too apparent to be doubted, but others held that 
there was no proof of anything of the kind. For man to have 
imitated from nature in this matter there must have been a good 
school of anatomy. The eyeball must have been well dissected 
and its parts clearly defined. The effect of the lenses in pro- 
VOL. XVIII, NO. CVIII. ss 
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ducing an image on the retina must have been proved by experi- 
ment, and the coats of the eyeball must have been demonstrated. 
The picture on the retina could never have been known until 
someone had removed the sclerotic and choroid coats of the ball 
at the back and had looked at the inverted picture on the retina 
from behind, an experiment far away from probability, an experi- 
ment that would not have been suggested from any mere dissection 
of the eye, until optical discoveries had been carried on up to the 
point of suggestion. Much more likely was it that, from experi- 
ments made with artificial glass lenses of purely human inven- 
tion, the function of the eyeball as a camera was inferred from the 
adjustment of such lenses in a case than that the eyeball was the 
model, and ‘originating model, of the camera. Besides, some 
argued that when the camera was discovered, assuming the in- 
strument were in use in the time of Roger Bacon, what proof was 
there that anatomy was so far advanced as to afford the required 
demonstration? Lastly, it was contended that when once the 
lens was discovered there was no necessity for any imitation. The 
lens produced everything optical; it produced the telescope, the 
microscope, and the camera. Give to the men of science of to-day 
a lens of glass, and let it be seen what it can do in respect to 
light, and though an eyeball had never been dissected, the 
instruments named above would certainly in course of time be 
invented. -We did not disagree on this point, though some of 
us still maintained the possibility of imitation, 

We reached a new and good subject for debate on taking 
up the study of a much more simple mechanical contrivance, 
achieved by the rival mechanics, nature and man. We studied 
a valve. Here the rivalry stands out in the most striking form. 
Nature constructs valves. Her best kinds of this contrivance 
she places in the animal body. She plans them so distinctively, 
it is hard and, in truth, all but impossible to imagine here the 
theory of evolution. It is as though a model had first been 
made, tried, adopted, and perfected. The valve varies according 
to its requirements. In two places it is a compound valve made 
up of three segments which have to be adapted to work within a 
circular tube. There is a mechanical difficulty in making these 
meet in the centre in such a manner as to ensure perfect closure. 
Let any one who wishes to test the difficulty try the experiment 
with three pieces of softened parchment. Nature meets it by 
inserting three minute beads, one in the centre of each segment, 
and the success is so beautifully complete, design stares one in 
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the face. Beneath these valves, which are situated at the 
outlets of the heart of the highest animal, she has two other 
sets of valves, each segment of which is suspended from a 
ring and falls into a cavity, that has to expand to receive a 
charge of fluid—blood, and then contract to expel that fluid 
onwards, These last-named valves, when the cavities in which 
they are placed relax and receive blood, hang in a vertical position ; 
but as the cavities expand and the fluid enters them, the seg- 
ments of the valves float upon that fluid to the upper surface 
of it and cover it; further they cannot go, because they are 
corded down by proper lengths of cords to the walls of their 
cavity underneath. By the time they are evenly floated and 
made just taut, it is time for the cavity to contract, and then 
they are brought into full tension, so that, their free edges meeting 
with nicety, they form a complete barrier to the return of blood 
into the space above them, an arrangement which again looks 
precisely like design, the result of mechanical skill, acquired from 
experience or experimental knowledge. 

These different kinds of valves were adduced as beyond all 
known human skill; but the argument was not sustained. We 
began to recall human mechanical contrivances which stood ont 
independently, and which were in principle and in detail quite as 
correct and quite as efficient. The valve of the force-pump, of 
the air-pump, and of many other instruments, came to our 
minds, and one of us explamed the action of the elastic or rubber 
valve, which has the same mitre-like shape as the mitral valve of 
the heart itself, the design of an ordinary workman and purely 
and simply human in all its invention. In the end we were forced 
to the conclusion that, admirable as the valves of the heart were, 
they could be equalled by some which have come from human 
skill, and that certain valves in other parts of an animal machine, 
valves consisting of folds of membrane, could not be considered, 
from the point of view of fine workmanship, as perfect either 
‘in action or efficiency. 

From valves we passed to joints, from joints to columns, from 
columns to levers, and from levers to cavities, coverings, and other 
protective contrivances. The comparisons were not unfavourable 
to man as the rival of nature, and we did not feel it profane to admit 
that, in many such mechanical arrangements, he had exceeded, 
not what nature might have done, but what she had done and 
had put before us as her work. I remember, too, that there were 
many other details of mechanical order in which we compared 
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natural with human skill in the arch, the screw, and the elasti¢ 
structures; but the view we arrived at was in each case the 
same, namely, that man, when considered simply as a mechanical 
labourer, was as inventive as his rival, nature, often as neat, and 
sometimes, in details, as perfect. 

We came also to the conclusion that in some respects man 
possesses advantages: he goes to the same market as nature for 
his materials ; but, whilst nature only produces at points where the 
materials she wants are at hand, man often fetches his materials 
from a distance, makes a careful selection from a large assortment 
of materials, finds facility of choosing conditions favourable to the 
working of his mechanisms, which nature does not, and, indeed, 
not infrequently prepares and sets things in order for nature herself 
and her works, as when in a garden he lays out the plans by which 
the growth and ripening of fruits and plants are rendered easy 
processes, but which would be difficult or impossible if he had not 
intervened in order to give the proper soil, moisture, warmth, air, 
light, and, it may be, physical support. On the other hand, there 
are certain advantages in the work of nature which we felt 
surpassed those of man. The works of both wear out, but not 
in the same way. Nature, in her solid work, produces structures 
which, for a long time, undergo steady repair in a spontaneous 
manner. She reproduces as she destroys. In animals the organs 
that are built up out of food are kept in regular course of dis- 
solution and repair, the supply keeping pace with the waste, 
in order that one part may be many times reconstructed. In the 
machines made by man the destruction that occurs takes no such 
repair. It may admit of being mended, but it cannot be re- 
constructed as it wears, and, if it must compete with nature 
against time, it must be made from the first with such skill that 
it will not wear out, and it must be kept in such perfect cleanli- 
ness and order that it will suffer the least possible from friction 
and oxidation; and, as we have seen, this is sometimes so far 
effected that one engine will wear or work through generations of 
men ; starting, so to say, with a sounder constitution and lasting 
longer if it be properly cared for. Which, therefore, isthe best, we 
asked—the construction of a mechanism perfected from the first 
to last through a lengthened period, or of one that lasts by being 
constantly re-made and recruited? We agreed that for the sake 
of the variety that ever exists in natural efforts the persistent re- 
constructive plan was best, because it allowed of the progressive 
advancement called evolution. 
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We wandered from these points to another. A distinguished 
poet was adduced who had noticed with great admiration some of 
the works that are being carried out by animals inferior to man. 
The poet had signalised the bird’s nest. He had described, in 
perfect language, the mode of construction, and had asked what 
man, ‘ with all appliances of art to boot, could make him such 
another.’ We admired the skill of the poet as he admired the 
skill of the nest-maker, but we were not able to follow him in his 
application or moral. He was presenting an animal of a lower 
kind than man as superior to man, as being a natural power equal 
with nature ; or, as nature herself distinct from man, We said, on 
our parts, that in this constructive skill the bird was exercising 
the same constructive skill as man in an inferior degree, and 
nothing more. We were bold enough to hold that thousands of 
men and women could, with a little practice, construct a nest as 
cleverly as any bird living, and could soon, if necessary, add to 
the beauty, the convenience, and the comfort of the structure. 
We were induced to recall analogies of a similar character. A 
member of our little group, now, alas, long since dead, but whose 
career as a naturalist at that time promised to be of the brightest, 
had a short period before been studying the habits of the beaver 
in its native haunts. He corrected many of the fallacious state- 
ments that have been made about the architectural skill of this 
animal, He explained to us the dams of stone, wood, and mud it 
lays across the narrowest parts of a water-course so as to confine 
the water, the dam being sometimes six feet in height, and so 
planned, if necessary, as to enable wood to be floated to the hut 
or house which it also built. He told us how it felled trees 
by gnawing through the trunks in such a manner that when a 
tree fell it would fall into the water. He described how the 
animal would cut the wood inté lengths, and drag or roll the 
lengths to the dam, or float them along canals it had formed 
leading to thedam. He gave a description of the kind of houses 
it built; a dwelling, it may be, of twenty feet in diameter at 
the base and six feet high, formed of poles and mud, and covered 
in above like a heap of meadow turf. He explained that, in the 
first instance, the house is built small, and is enlarged by building 
over it new layers and gnawing away the wood from the inside, 
He told us that there were no such things as windows or venti- 
lating shafts, except through the floor into the water, for entrance 
and escape; he assured us that the story of the beaver laying on 
the mud with its tail, as if the tail were a trowel, was a myth, but 
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that it had a clever plan of rafting the supply of winter wood, 
which yields the store of food, in such a way as to keep it safely 
under water, tucking the ends under the roots of trees, and inter- 
lacing one rod into another. He related the plan adopted for 
securing the little beaver community from inundation, by means 
of overflow canals; and, after recording that, when in a house 
the family exceeded a round dozen, it broke up by a pair going 
forth and building a new house and home of their own, he 
bemoaned the fate of the ‘ bachelor beavers,’ the old males, who, 
having either lost their mates or been expelled for bad conduct, 
were forced to live alone, not in warm houses protected by dams, 
but in holes in the banks of the river where they could store 
their winter food. Yet, added our friend when he had concluded 
his short narrative, the chief fact of all is that, notwithstand- 
ing the whole of the skill named, there is no advancement because 
there is no new acquirement. These mechanical creatures learn 
nothing. A pair of them taken from their parents immediately 
after they have come into conscious existence, though never 
allowed to see a beaver hut or a dam, nor a method of making a 
canal, nor a system of storing up winter food, would go and do the 
whole of these things for themselves if they were placed in a 
position that allowed them free scope for carrying out these pro- 
cesses; but no more. Theirs, in short, is the continuance of the 
constructive spirit that exists in pure nature. The same exists in 
man in his primitive stage with power of advancement; so that 
man lies, apparently, not only above the lower craftsman, but above 
nature, unless she be imperceptibly making advancements which 
our wisest men, even through lapse of ages, neither see in details 
nor recognise in results. 

I believe we pursued this topic of inferior animal skill still 
further by speaking of the skill of ants, and finally we were 
brought to discuss the slow skill of man in his rude days of 
primitive life. I know we wondered what a human being who 
had been left alone in the world, and had never seen any kind of 
construction that would protect him from wind and storm, would 
do, by what some would call his instincts; whether he would 
begin to construct and restart a new civilisation? We came to 
the conclusion that he would, and we came also to the conclusion 
that he must, because there is in him the same constructive 
energy that there is in nature. Man is born to construct. He 
differs from other animals in seeing plans of constructions which 
are beyond his own imitation, and at the same time he constructs 
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things which are not seen by him in nature and still are in the 
order and designing of nature. In other words, there is in man, 
as in the bird and the beaver, as strong an impulse to act in con- 
struction as there is to walk and to speak. That the impulse 
to action in these respects is rudimentary at first, and does not 
become remarkable until after slow and gradual development, has 
nothing to do with the fact of the original impulsion; and if 
man has passed through gradational stages from lowest to highest 
forms of life, there must still have been in him a primary impulse 
towards construction by which he has acquired the power to do 
that which he has not seen done, and to become in his best 
state of intellectual development the rival of nature herself in 
certain of her finest works, and the utiliser of some of her own 
products which she has passed over in her choicest designings. 


PRACTICAL INFERENCES. 


I close the note of this symposium to add another note of a 
practical kind. It may occur to some readers that a discussion 
on the subject of nature and man as rival mechanics is of no prac- 
tical value ; one of those wild and dreamy kind of subjects which 
suffice to fill the idle hours of idle students, and no more. I 
do not think this a fair view. The subject is more than curious. 
Curious it is in the profoundest degree, for it suggests questions 
which, from the time of Aristotle himself, have been uppermost 
in the minds of thinking men. Why should ever a man—and it 
may be an uneducated man—invent from his own impulse? Why 
should he make the simplest of simplest new thing, having in his 
own range no possible object from which to copy the thing he has 
made? And why afterwards should it be open to discovery that 
the same invention was, after all, concealed somewhere in nature— 
work of her pure skill? In all his works is man invariably subor- 
dinate to nature, and do his, apparently original, powers rest 
entirely on the mere multiplication or accretion of them? Why, 
if two men are working together at the same work, can one man 
see and do what the other cannot and would not be expected to 
see or to do? What is the gift that makes a wrangler, and why 
does the competition for perfection in mathematics go by degrees ? 
Is the mind that conceived the whole earth and invented primi- 
tively every principle and virtually every thing the same mind as 
the mind which moves the inventor in the human form we call 
man ? 
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This is the curious side of the subject; the practical is less 
attractive but more immediate. We notice daily that capacity 
for invention of mechanical things, when permitted full scope 
for its development, is one of the most powerful of all human 
incentives to action, and what I want to enforce is that we ought 
to give that capacity the fullest and freest development in our 
schools and colleges. We have been led to suppose that a boy 
who is glad to leave his books in order to indulge in some mechanical 
art, such as making and flying a kite, or building a rabbit-hutch, 
or putting together a toy engine, or other act of a similar kind, 
is an idle boy. We have been induced under this impression to 
limit his enjoyments in these mechanical directions ; to point out 
to him that he is not going to get his living by mechanical work, 
or other common occupation, but that he has to prepare himself 
for professional or statesman’s labours, and that he must read and 
learn. We do our best to kill the divinest part of the mind of 
that young mind. .-His mind was inventive, and we check the 
spirit of invention ; we arbitrarily force it by our mistaken in- 
terference into what it was not born to be. We put the youth 
to some routine pursuit which occupies part of his time, and 
we leave his active impulses unsatisfied. Now and then, in spite 
of correcting and training, he will break through our bonds. He 
will become a dwarfed and so-called amateur mechanic, or, in 
rarest instances, where the inventive skill is so strong as to 
master every controlling influence, he may become a master in 
inventive skill, and rise to exceptional fame. But, unfortunately, 
by the conquest of original and natural tastes of an inventive 
character, we train too often, not out of invention, for that is 
impossible, but into inventions of various kinds that are both 
false and mischievous to human welfare. The inventive skill 
breaks out in pernicious mechanical arts. Gambling is a pernicious 
mechanical art. In its ablest development it carries with it the 
shrewdest, the finest inventive power, sustained, in many instances, 
by an enthusiasm and perseverance which leads to death from 
severe nervous application and exhaustion. The gambler is like 
nature in earthquake. He is not necessarily a bad man, but he is 
a perverted man. The skill of his hands in its ordinary mani- 
festations is mechanical skill which he expects to see rewarded, 
with as keen an anxiety as a better and purer mechanical genius 
would expect to behold, in the action of some ingenious machine he 
has invented and put together. To compare great things with 
small, the book which the professed and able gambler makes up, 
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in such a manner that out of it something must come to him, is 
a product of inventive skill of the most laborious, and, in its way, 
accomplished cast. More than once a man of this mechanical 
turn of mind has been under my professional observation for those 
nervous perturbations of the heart and brain, to which pro- 
fessors of his class are subject, and from which they ordi- 
narily succumb in comparatively early life. In examples of this 
kind we may sometimes discover a mechanical taste amounting to 
mechanical genius. ‘I was removed from school,’ one of these 
reported to me, ‘ because books were a daily cross. I could con- 
struct anything, maps, plans, toys, of a mechanical kind, and 
had I been put to mathematics I am sure I should have shone. 
But my master declared me fitted only for a carpenter, mason, 
or other handicraft, and my good but misled parents, greatly 
shocked at having a son so incompetent, put me to the desk ina 
banking establishment. They could not have done a worse thing. 
I soon mastered the mere methodical labour, and could cast up a 
column of figures more quickly than any of my fellow clerks ; but, 
I hated the narrow sphere of action in which there was neither 
variety nor scope ‘or enthusiasm, and soon my thoughts turned 
to a new pursuit, The proximity to money moved me to the 
mechanics of money and money changing. I began to speculate 
and then to bet. Betting men, I found, were adepts at calcula- 
tion, and very rapidly my budding talents broke out in their 
direction of study. My natural gifts helped me on into what 
amongst such men is fame. Of course I left the bank, and now 
I can make up a book with any man in my line in any depart- 
ment where hazard plays the leading feature. In the majority of 
cases I can now beat hazard ; and, in a long run, can always win. 
But the success is not worth having; the strain is incessant, 
and the result is both morally and pecuniarily contemptible, 
while the mode of life is murderous.’ So it proved, and a great 
mechanical engineer fell, as a gambler, by the usual premature 
decline, into mental and physical death. 

We may descend to a lower sphere for the same order of facts. 
In the lowest spheres of life the force of inventive faculty may be 
detected. The burglar himself as a mechanical genius may be a 
rival of nature. An honest genius of an inventive kind invents a 
lock ; straightaway another inventive genius of a dishonest kind 
picks that lock. A man, not a burglar, but a professed lock-picker, 
picked a subtle lock of a bureau for me because I had lost the key. 
The science the man showed, the resource, the ingenuity, formed 
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a study, and his efforts were soon vrowned with success. I was 
struck by the skill the man displayed, but still more by the 
philosophy. ‘They call the man who invented that there lock, 
Sir, a gentleman, and they say he’s made a tremendeous fortune 
by it, but they gives no credit to them as has larned to pick it ; 
not a bit of it! not they! and some of them as can pick it they 
calls burglars and gives ’em years of hard labour, tho’ they was just 
as clever as the lucky un, who set the thing a-going.’ It is true, 
and from such experiences there is a great deal for us all to learn. 
What I learn most is as follows: Nature and man are rival 
mechanics, but not every man in the same degree. All men and 
all women possess some mechanical skill, and a large minority are so 
finely endowed that the faculty of invention is forced to develop 
itself in them either for good or for evil. Further, the special 
faculty of endowment is not an acquired faculty ; it seems to descend 
in man as it does in the bird and the beaver, but with special 
power for advancement in man. Why, then, in our educational 
methods, do we not make it a point to detect and cultivate this, much 
as we dislike the word, ‘innate’ faculty ? Why should not education 
in mechanics form a necessary part of the national education, and 
take at least as prominent a part as the mere book work? And, 
why to the poorest scholar should not elementary mathematics, 
beyond arithmetic, be added to our school curriculum in every 
school in the land? Why should not the use of the rule, the square, 
and the compass rank amongst the chief standards of scholastic 
accomplishment, and the natural human rivalry with nature ex- 
tend to rivalry in precision? There would be a good moral in such 
a rivalry as well as the cultivation of a constructive development 
that would transform into fine form artistic in every department 
of living action. To life, also, some new happiness of amusement 
would be added, since construction is pastime. The founder of 
the Andersonian College in Glasgow said that if anyone wanted to 
get together an interested crowd he had only to do one thing, set 
up a piece of moving mechanism and begin to explain it. It was 
a saying as true as it was wise, and it was both wise and true 
because man as the rival mechanic of nature is nothing unless 
he be mechanical. 


B. W. RIcHARDSON. 
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Harpford Wood. 


* Sub tegmine fagi.’ 


OW the bright noon lies heavy on the earth, 
Now the tired world has drooped her eyes in rest. 
The birds, all hushed their morning songs of mirth, 
Sit silent in the shade with ruffled breast. 
The far-off moor is wrapped in purple haze, 
No passing zephyr stirs the golden corn, 
That yellowing ever through hot autumn days 
Stands waiting, till on creaking wain upborne 
Its gathered sheaves are piled on some bright harvest morn. 


But here the woodland ways are full of shade 
With cushions of deep moss and hanging ferns, 
And all the banks are trimmed with ivy-braid 
Starred with pale flowers, that never sunbeam burns. 
Huge branching beech-trunks tinged with silvery grey 
Uphold a canopy of whispering leaves ; 
And down the dell, drenching the ferns with spray, 
Leaps a swift stream, while round its edges cleaves 
Full many a flower whose scent fills all the summer eaves. 


At such a time as this, perchance, there still 

Might come some leaf-crowned Dryad down the dell, 
Or shining Oread from the distant hill 

To lave her locks in yonder limpid well ; 
Or some bright-eyed Bacchante to refresh 

The drooping vine-leaves on her thyrsus bound, 
And twine anew the withered ivy-mesh 

With which the masses of her hair were crowned, 

And wonder at the hush in all the woods around. 
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Hark ! even now I seem to hear her cry, 
‘Where art thou, Bacchus, and thy merry train ? 
Why is there nought but echo to reply 
Whose lone voice answers mine when I complain ? 
Where are the nymphs and fauns, once wont to meet 
In shady glades and round the babbling streams ? 
The sunlight shines through these green leaves as sweet 
As in time past, but all this forest seems 
Spell-bound, like some strange world seen in uneasy dreams.’ 


Ah no! ’tis no Illyrian woodland here, 
No human voice was that which sounded then, 
"Twas but some cushat’s moan, low-toned and clear, 
Among the tangled hollies down the glen. 
These glades knew nought of Pan and all his crew, 
Nor ever soundeth here Apollo’s lute, 
But when the spring bedecks the trees anew, 
Here throstles and the mellow black-bird’s flute, 
And never all day long the chiffchaff’s voice is mute. 


But now the sun is sinking to his rest, 
And long dark shadows lie along the sward. 
A flush of golden glory fills the West, 
Bright as some Eastern monarch’s treasure-hoard. 
Farewell! ye darkening glades of dreaming trees, 
Where all the busy world is out of sight, 
Where no sound startles save the summer breeze 
That stirs the topmost leaves with touches light— 
Farewell! I leave you now to silence and the night. 


S. CorNISH WATKINS. 
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The Three Fates.’ 


By F. Marton Crawrorp, AUTHOR oF ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 
‘Dr. CLaupius,’ &e, 


CHAPTER XV. 


OTTY had lost no time in spreading the report that everything 
was broken off between George Wood and Constance Fearing, 

and she had done it so skilfully that no one would have thought of 
tracing the story to her, even if it had proved to be false. She 
had cared very little what George himself thought about it, 
though she had not failed to see that he would lay the blame of 
the gossip on the Fearings. The two girls, indeed, could 
have no object in circulating a piece of news which did not 
reflect much credit upon themselves. What Totty wanted was 
in the first place that George should know that she was acquainted 
with his position, in order that she might play the part of the 
comforter and earn his gratitude. She could not, of course, 
question him directly, and she was therefore obliged to appear as 
having heard the tale from others; to manage this with success 
it was necessary that the circumstances of the case should be 
made common property. Secondly, and here Totty’s diplomatic 
instinct showed itself at its strongest, she was determined to pre- 
vent all possibility of a renewal of relations between Constance 
and George. In due time, probably in twenty-four hours at the 
latest, both Constance and Grace would know that all society was 
in possession of their secret, Having, of course, not mentioned 
it themselves to any one, they would feel sure that George had 
betrayed them in his anger, and would be proportionately incensed 
against him, If both parties should be so angry as to come to 
an explanation, which was improbable, neither would believe the 
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other, the quarrel would grow and the breach would be widened. 
Totty herself would, of course, take George’s part, as would the 
majority of his acquaintance, and he would be grateful for such 
friendly support at so trying a time. 

Matters turned out very nearly as Mrs. Sherrington Trimm 
had anticipated. There was, indeed, a slight variation in the 
programme, but she was not aware of it at the time, and if she had 
noticed it she would not have attached to it the importance it 
deserved. It chanced that Constance and Grace Fearing and 
George Wood had been asked with certain other guests to dine 
with a certain young couple lately returned from their wedding 
tour in Europe. The invitations had been sent and accepted on 
the last day of April, that is to say on the day preceding the one 
on which Constance gave George her definite refusal, and the 
dinner was to take place three or four days later. Now, the young 
couple, who had bought a small place on the Hudson River, and 
were anxious to move into it as soon as possible, took advantage 
of those three or four days to go up to their country-house and 
to arrange it for themselves according to their ideas of comfort. 
They returned to town on the morning of their party, and were 
of course ignorant of the gossip which had gone the rounds in 
their absence. Late in the afternoon of the day the husband 
came home from his club in great distress to tell his wife that 
Constance Fearing had thrown over George Wood, and that the 
two were not on speaking terms. It was too late to make any 
excuse to their guests, so as to divide the party and give two 
separate dinners on different days. The worst of it was, that 
their table was small, the guests had been carefully arranged, and 
George Wood must inevitably sit beside either Constance or 
Grace. The young couple were in despair, and spent all the time 
that was left in trying vainly to redistribute the places. There 
was nothing to be done but to put George next to Grace and to 
affect a total ignorance of the difficulty. At the last moment, 
however, the young hostess thought she could improve matters 
by speaking a word to George when he arrived. Constance and 
her sister, however, came before him. 

‘I am so sorry,’ said the lady of the house, quickly, in the ear 
of the elder girl, as she drew her a little aside. ‘Mr. Wood is 
coming. We have been out of town and knew nothing about it. 
I do hope F 

‘I am very glad he is to be here,’ answered Constance. She 
was very pale and very calm, 
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‘Oh dear!’ exclaimed the hostess, growing very red. ‘I hope 
I have said nothing / 

‘Not at all,’ said Constance, reassuring her. ‘There is a foolish 
bit of gossip in the air, I believe. The facts are very simple. 
Mr. Wood is a very old and good friend of mine. He asked me 
to marry him, and I could not. I like him very much, and I hope 
we shall be as good friends as before. If there is any blame in 
the matter I wish to bear it. There he is.’ 

The hostess felt better after this, but her curiosity was excited, 
and as George entered the room she went forward to meet him. 

‘I am so sorry,’ she said. ‘The Fearings are here and you will 
have to sit next to the younger one. You see we have only just 
heard . . . I am so sorry.’ 

George Wood inclined his head a little. He was very quiet 
and grave. 

‘I may as well tell you at once,’ he said, ‘ that there is not a 
word of truth in the story they are telling. I shall be very much 
obliged if you will deny it when you hear it mentioned. There 
never was any engagement between Miss Fearing and me.’ 

‘Well, I am very glad to hear it. Pray, forgive me,’ said the 
lady of the house. 

George met Constance with his most impenetrably civil manner, 
and they exchanged a few words which neither of them understood 
while they were speaking them, nor remembered afterwards. They 
both spoke in a low voice, and the impression produced upon the 
many curious eyes that watched them was that they were on very 
good terms, though slightly embarrassed by the consciousness that 
they were being so much talked of. 

At the dinner-table George found himself next to Grace. For 
some time he talked with his neighbour on his other side, then 
turned and inquired when Grace and her sister were going out of 
town, and what they intended to do during the summer. She, on 
her part, while answering his questions, looked at him with an air 
of cold and scornful surprise. Presently there was a brief burst of 
general conversation. Under cover of the numerous voices Grace 
asked a direct question. 

‘What do you mean by telling such a story as every one is 
repeating about my sister?’ she asked. 

George’s eyes gleamed angrily for a moment and his answer 
came sharply and quickly. 

* You would do better to ask that of yourself—or of Miss Fearing. 
I have said nothing.’ 
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‘I do not intend to discuss the matter,’ Grace answered icily, 
‘If the story were true it would hurt us and we should not tell 
it. But it is a lie, and a malicious lie.’ She turned her head 
away. 

‘ Miss Fearing,’ George said, bending towards her a little, ‘I 
do not intend to be accused of such doings by any one. Do you 
understand ? If you will take the trouble to ask the man on your 
left, he will tell you that I have denied the story everywhere during 
the last four days.’ 

Grace looked at him again, and there was a change in her face. 
She was about to say something in reply, when the general talk, 
which had allowed them to speak together unheard, was interrupted 
by an unexpected pause. 

‘Do you prefer Bar Harbour to- Newport, Miss Fearing?’ 
George inquired in a tone which led every one to suppose that 
they had been discussing the comparative merits of watering-places. 

The young girl smiled as she made an indifferent answer. She 
liked the man’s coolness and tact in such small things. He was 
ready, imperturbable and determined, possessing three of the qua- 
lities which women like best in man. A little later another chance 
of exchanging a few words presented itself. This time Grace 
spoke less abruptly and coldly. 

‘If you have said nothing, who has told the tale ?’ she asked. 

‘I do not know,’ George answered, keeping his clear eyes fixed 
on hers. ‘If I knew, I would tell you. It is a malicious lie, as 
you say, and it must have been set afloat by a malicious person— 
by some one who hates us all.’ 

‘Some one who hates my sister and me. It cannot injure you 
in any way. 

‘That is true,’ said George. ‘It had not struck me at first, 
because I was so angry at hearing the story. Does your sister 
imagine that I have had anything to do with it ?’ 

‘Yes, Grace answered, and her lip curled a little. George 
misunderstood her expression and drew back rather proudly. The 
fact was that Grace was thinking how Constance accused herself 
every day of having been heartless and cruel, declaring in her self- 
abasement that even if George had chosen to tell the story he would 
have had something very like a right to do so. Grace had no 
patience with what she regarded as her sister’s weakness. 

To the delight of the young couple who gave the dinner it 
passed off very pleasantly. There had been no apparent coldness 
anywhere, and they were persuaded that none existe]. 
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‘Will you be kind enough to tell your sister what I have told 
you?’ said George to his neighbour as they rose from the table. 

‘If you like, she answered indifferently. ‘Unless you prefer 
to tell her yourself.” The emphasis she put on the last part of — 
the sentence showed plainly enough what her opinion was. 

‘T will,’ he said. 

A little later in the evening he sat down by Constance in a 
comparatively quiet corner of the small drawing-room. 

‘ Will you allow me to say a few words to you ?’ he asked. 

She looked at him in pathetic surprise, and if he had been a 
little more vain than he was, he would have seen that she was 
grateful to him for coming to her. 

‘I am always glad when you talk to me,’ she said, and her 
voice trembled perceptibly. 

‘You are very good,’ he answered in a tone that meant 
nothing. ‘I would not trouble you if it did not seem necessary. 
I have been talking about the matter to your sister at dinner. I 
wish you to know that I have had nothing to do with the invention 
of the story that is going the rounds of the town. I have denied 
it to everyone, and I shall continue to deny it.’ 

Constance glanced timidly at him, and then sighed as though 
she were relieved of a burden. 

‘I am very glad you have told me,’ she said. 

‘Do you believe me?’ he asked. 

‘I have always believed everything you have told me, and I 
always shall. But if you had told some one what everybody is 
repeating, I should not have blamed you. It would have been 
almost true.’ 

‘I do not say things which are only almost true,’ said George 
very coldly. 

Constance’s face, which had regained some of its natural colour 
while she had been speaking with him, grew very white again, her 
lip trembled, and there were tears in her eyes. 

‘Are you always going to treat me like this?’ she asked, 
pronouncing the words with difficulty, as though a sob were very 
near. 

If George had said one kind word at that moment, his history 
and hers might have been very different from that day onwards. 
But the wound he had received was yet too fresh, and moreover 
he was angry with her for showing a tendency to cry, and he 
hardened his heart. 
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_ *I trust,’ he answered in a chilly tone, ‘that we shall always 
meet on the best of terms.’ 

A long silence followed, during which it was evident that 
Constance was struggling to maintain some appearance of outward 
calm. When she felt that she could command her strength, she 
rose and left him without another word. It was the only thing 
left for her to do. She could not allow herself to break down in a 
room full of people before every one, and she could not stay where 
she was without bursting into tears. She had humbled herself to 
the utmost, she had been ready to offer every atonement in her 
power, and he had met her with a face of stone and a voice that 
cut her like steel. 

That was the last time he saw her before the summer season. 
She and her sister left town suddenly the next day, and George 
was left to his own devices and to the tender consolation that was 
showered upon him by Totty Trimm. But he was not easily con- 
soled. As the days followed each other his face grew darker and 
his humour more gloomy. He could neither work nor read with 
any satisfaction, and he found even less pleasure in the society of 
men and women than in his own. He would not have married 
Constance now if she had offered herself to him and implored him 
to take her. If it had been possible, he would gladly have gone 
abroad for a few months, in the hope of forgetting what had hap- 
pened to him amidst the varied discomforts, amusements, and 
interests of travelling. But he could not throw up certain en- 
gagements he had contracted, though at first it seemed impossible 
to fulfil them. He promised himself that as soon as he had 
accomplished his task he would start upon a journey without giv- 
ing himself the trouble of defining its ultimate direction. For 
the present he remained sullenly in New York, sitting for hours 
at his table, a pen held idly between his fingers, his uneasy glance 
wandering from the paper before him to the wall opposite, from 
the wall to the window, from the window to his paper again. He 
was neither despondent nor hopeless. The more impossible he 
found it to begin his work, the more unyieldingly he forced him- 
self to sit in his chair—the more doggedly he stuck to his deter- 
mination. Writing had always seemed easy to him before, and 
he admitted no reason for its being hard now. With iron resolu- 
tion he kept his place, revolving in his mind every situation and 
story of which he had ever heard and of which he believed he 
could make use. But though he turned; and twisted, and tor- 
mented every idea that presented itself, he could find neither plot 
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nor scene nor characters in the aching void of his brain. Hour 
after hour, day after day, he did his best, growing thinner and 
more tired every day, feeling each afternoon more exhausted by 
the fruitless contest he was sustaining against the apathy of his 
intelligence. But when the stated time for work was past, and he 
pushed back the sheet of paper, sometimes as white as when he 
had taken it in the morning, sometimes covered with incoherent 
notes that were utterly worthless; when he felt that he had done 
his duty and could not be held responsible for the miserable 
result ; when his head ached, his brow was furrowed, and his sight 
had become uncertain—then, at last, he gave himself up to the 
contemplation of his own wretchedness and to the pain of his 
utter desolation. 

Totty did her best to attract him to her house as often as 
possible. He was vaguely surprised that she should stay so long 
in town, but he troubled himself very little about her motives, 
and, as he never made any remark to her on the subject, she 
volunteered no explanation. She would have found it hard to in- 
vent one if she had been pressed to do so. It was hotter than 
usual at that season, and Mamie was greatly in need of a change. 
Tottie could not plead a desire to make economies as a plausible 
excuse with any chance of being believed, and even Tom Craik, 
whose health usually supplied her with reasons for doing anything 
she wanted to do, had betaken himself to Newport. She seemed 
to have lost her interest in his movements and doings of late, and 
had begun to express a pious belief that only Heaven itself could 
interfere successfully when a man took such rash liberties with his 
health. Mr. Craik, indeed, lived by the book of arithmetic as 
Tybalt fought—his food was weighed, his hours of sleep and half- 
hours of repose were counted and regulated by untiring attendants, 
the thickness of his clothing at each season was prescribed by a 
great authority, and his goings out and comings in were registered 
for the latter’s inspection ; carriage-makers invented vehicles for 
his use, upholsterers devised systems of springs and cushions for 
his rest, and, when he travelled, he performed his journeys in his 
own car. It was hard to see where Totty could have been of use 
to him, since he did not care for her conversation and could buy 
better advice than she could give. 

If George had even suspected that Totty was responsible for 
the report spread concerning him and Constance, he would have 
renounced his cousin’s acquaintance and would never have entered 
her house again, not even for the sake of his old friendship with 
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Sherry Trimm. But Totty’s skill and tact had not been at fault. 
In her own opinion, she had made one failure in her life and one 
mistake. She had failed to induce her brother to change his will 
a second time, and she had committed a very grave error in open- 
ing the will itself in the strong room, instead of bringing it home 
with her and lifting the seal with a hot knife, so as to be able to 
restore it with all its original appearance of security. ‘The ques- 
tion of the will still disturbed her, but she was not a cowardly 
woman, and, in particular, she was not afraid of her husband. If 
worst came to worst, she would throw herself upon his mercy, 
confess her curiosity, give him back the document, clear her 
conscience, and let him scold as he pleased. He would never tell 
any one, and Totty was not afraid of making great personal 
sacrifices when she could escape from a situation in no other way. 
At the present time the main thing of importance was to please 
George, and to induce him to make her house his own as much as 
possible. If Sherrington, knowing George’s financial position, 
came back and found him engaged to marry Mamie, it would not 
be human in him to bear malice against his wife for the part she 
had played. Remorse she had none. She only regretted that she 
should have so far forgotten her caution as to do clumsily what 
she had done. She would neither fail nor make mistakes again. 
She knew what she meant to do, and she knew how to do it. 
A man in George’s situation is not easily affected by words, no 
matter how skilfully put together nor how kindly uttered. He 
either does not hear them at all, or pays no attention to them, or 
puts no faith in them. It is more easy to soothe his humour by 
giving him agreeable surroundings than by talking to him. He 
has no appetite, but he may be tempted by new and exquisite 
dishes. He wants stimulants, and an especial brand of very dry 
champagne flatters his palate, exhilarates his nervous system and 
produces no evil consequences. He smokes more than is good for 
him, and in that case it is better that he should smoke the most 
delicate cigars imported directly from Havana, than that he should 
saturate his brain with nicotine from a vulgar pipe—Totty thought 
all pipes vulgar. The love-lorn wretch is uneasy, but he is less 
restless when he is left to himself for half an hour after dinner, in 
an absolutely perfect easy-chair, with an absolutely perfect light, 
and with all the newest and greatest reviews of the world at his 
elbow. He loathes the thought of conversational effort, but he 
can listen with a lazy satisfaction to the social chatter of a clever 
mother and her beautiful daughter, or his sensitive ears may even 
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bear the reading aloud of the last really good novel. It is dis- 
tressing to learn the next day that he does not remember the 
name of the hero nor the colour of the heroine’s hair, and that he 
does not care to hear any more of the book. But it is no matter. 
Feminine invention is not at an end. It is late in May and there 
is a full moon. Would he enjoy a drive in the Park? He may 
smoke in the open carriage, if he pleases, for both the ladies like 
it. Or it will be Sunday to-morrow, and he never works on 
Sunday. Would it be very wrong to run out for the day on board 
of Mr. Craik’s yacht, instead of going to church? Totty has the 
use of the yacht whenever she likes, and she can take her prayer- 
book on board and read the service with Mamie while George lies 
on deck and meditates. It is a steam-yacht, and it is no matter 
whether the weather is calm or not. If he likes they can go up 
the river with her instead. Or would he not care to have a horse 
waiting for him at seven in the morning at the corner of the 
Park? There are all those horses eating their heads off. It would 
be too early for Mamie to ride with him, unless he positively in- 
sists upon it ; but it could not interfere with his day’s work. He 
has forgotten to write a letter? Poor fellow, when he has been 
working all day long. It is a very important letter, and must be 
posted to-night. There is the luxurious writing-table with its 
perfect appliances, its shaded candles, the beautiful ‘Charta Per- 
fecta,’ the smoothly-flowing ink that is changed every morning, 
the very pens he always uses, the spotless blotting-paper, wax and 
seals, if he needs them, and postage-stamps ready and separated 
from each other in the silver box—there is even a tiny sponge set 
in a little stand on which to moisten them, lest the coarse taste 
of the Government gum should offend the flavour of the Turkish 
coffee he has been drinking. He has an idea? He would like to 
make notes? There is the library beyond that door. It is lighted. 
He has only to shut himself in as long as he pleases. There is a 
box of those cigars on the table. He has forgotten his handker- 
chief? A touch of the bell, an order, and here are two of dear 
Sherrington’s, silk or linen, whichever he prefers. The evening 
is hot? The windows are open and there is a mint-julep with a 
straw in it by his side. Or is it a little chilly? Everything is 
closed, the lamps are all lighted, and the subtle perfume of 
Imperial tea floats on the softened air. All is noiseless, perfect, 
soothing, beyond description, and yet so natural that he cannot 
feel as though it gave the least thought or trouble, nor as if it 
were all skilfully prepared for his especial benefit. He wonders 
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why Sherry Trimm ever goes to the club, when he could spend 
his evenings in such a home; he closes his eyes, thinks of his 
unwritten book, and asks himself whether the wheel of fortune 
will ever in its revolutions give him a right of his own to such 
supreme refinement of comfort. 

It would have been strange indeed if George’s humour had 
not been somewhat softened by so much luxury. He had liked 
what he could taste of it in his old days, when Totty had hardly 
ever asked him to dinner and had never expected to see him in 
the evening, in the days when he was a poor, unhappy nobody, 
and only a shabby relation of Mrs. Sherrington Trimm’s. There 
had not been much done for his comfort then, when he came to 
the house ; ‘but the softness of the carpets, the elasticity of the 
easy-chairs, and the harmony of all details had seemed delightful 
to him, and Totty had always been kind and good-natured. But 
he had seen many things in the last two years, and was by no 
means so ready to:be pleased as he had been when his only even- 
ing coat had been in a chronic state of repair. He had eaten 
terrapin and canvas-back off old Saxon china, and he had looked 
upon the champagne when it was of the most expensive quality. 
He had dined in grandeur with men whose millions were legion, 
and he had supped with epicures who knew what they got for 
their money. He had seen all sorts of society in his native city, 
all sorts of vulgar display, all sorts of unostentatious but enor- 
mously expensive luxury, all sorts of gilded splendour, and all 
sorts of faultless refinements in taste. But now, after he had 
dined and spent the evening with Totty half a dozen times in the 
course of a fortnight, he was ready to admit that he had never 
been in an establishment so perfect at all points, so quietly 
managed, so absolutely comfortable, and so unpretentiously syba- 
ritic in all its details. Totty and her husband were undoubtedly 
rich, but they were no richer than hundreds of people he knew. 
It was not money alone that produced the results he saw, and the 
certainty that the household was managed upon a sort of artistic 
principle of enjoyment gave him intense satisfaction. There was 
the same difference between Totty’s ways of living and that of 
most of her friends, that there is between a piece of work done 
by hand and the stereotyped copy of it made by machinery, the 
same difference there is between an illuminated manuscript and 
its illuminated fac-simile. The one is full of the individuality of 
the great artist, the other presents the perfection of execution 
without inspiration. The one charms, the other only pleases. 
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George appreciated most thoroughly at the end of the first 
week everything he ate, drank, felt and saw at his cousin’s house, 
and what he heard was by no means as wearisome to his intelli- 
gence as he had supposed that it must be. Totty was far too 
clever a woman to flatter him openly, for she was keen enough to 
perceive that he was one of those men who feel a sort of repulsion 
for the work they have done, and who put little faith in the 
judgment of others concerning it. She soon found out that he 
did not care to see his books lying upon the drawing-room table, 
and that he suspected her of leaving them there with the de- 
liberate intention of flattering him. They disappeared into the 
shelves of the library and were seen no more. But when George 
was reading the papers or a review—a form of rudeness in which 
she constantly encouraged him—she occasionally took the oppor- 
tunity of introducing into her quiet conversation with Mamie 
some expression or some thought which he had used or developed 
in his writings. She avoided quotation, which she had always 
considered vulgar, and exercised her ingenuity in letting his 
favourite ideas fall from her lips in a perfectly natural manner. 
Though he was not supposed to be listening, he often heard her 
remarks, and was unconsciously pleased. The subtlety of the 
flatterer could go no further. Nor was that part of the talk which 
concerned himself neither directly nor indirectly by any means 
tiresome. ‘Totty possessed very good powers of conversation, and 
could talk very much better than most women when she pleased. 
If she pretended to abhor the name of ‘culture’ and generally 
affected an air of indifference to everything that did not affect her 
neighbours or herself, she did so with a wise premeditation and an 
excellent judgment of her hearers’ capacities. But her own hus- 
band was fond of more intelligent subjects, and was a man of varied 
experience and wide reading, who liked to talk of what he read 
and saw. Totty’s memory was excellent, and as she gave herself 
almost as much trouble to please Sherrington as she was now 
taking to please George, she had acquired the art of amusing her 
husband without any apparent exertion. What she said was never 
very profound, unless she had got it by heart ; but the matter of it 
was generally clear, and very fairly well expressed. 

As for Mamie, she was perfectly happy, for she was uncon~ 
sciously very much in love with George, and to see him so often 
and in such intimacy was inexpressibly delightful. It was a 
pleasure even to see him sitting silent in his chair, it was hap- 
piness to hear him speak, and it was positive joy to wait upon him. 
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She had been more disturbed than she had been aware by his 
evident devotion to Constance Fearing during the winter. The 
gossip about the broken engagement had given her the keenest 
pain, due to the fact, as she supposed; that Constance was totally 
unworthy of the man she had jilted. But George’s own assurance 
that no engagement had ever existed had driven the clouds from 
her sky, although his own subsequent conduct might well have 
aroused her suspicions. Totty, however, took good care to explain 
to her that the talk had been entirely without foundation and that 
George’s silence and gloomy ways were the result of overwork. 
She hoped, she said, to induce him to spend the summer with them, 
and to give himself a long rest. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘DeaR George,’ said Totty, one evening near the end of May, ‘I 
hate the idea of going away and leaving you here in the heat!’ 

‘So do I,’ answered George, thoughtfully, as he turned in his 
chair and looked at his cousin’s face. 

‘IT am sure you will fall ill, There will be nobody to take care 
of you, no place where you can drop in to dinner when you feel 
inclined, and where you can do just as you like. And yet—you 
see how Mamie is looking! I cannot conscientiously keep her 
here any longer.’ 

‘Good heavens, Totty, you must not think of it! You do not 
mean to say you have been waiting here only on my account ?’ 

Totty Trimm hesitated, withdrew one tiny foot, of which the 
point had projected beyond the skirt of her tea-gown, and then 
put out the other and looked at it curiously. They were both so 
small and pointed that George could not have told which was the 
right and which the left. She hesitated because she had not anti- 
cipated the question. George was not like othermen. He would 
not be flattered by merely being informed that the whole Sher- 
rington Trimm establishment had been kept up a month beyond 
the usual time, on a war footing, as it were, for his sole and express 
benefit. Most men would be pleased at being considered of enough 
importance to be told such a thing, though they might not believe 
the statement altogether. It was necessary that George should 
know that Totty was speaking the truth, if she answered his 
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question directly. She hesitated and looked at the point of her 
little slipper. 

‘What does it matter?’ she asked suddenly, looking up and 
smiling at him affectionately. 

It was very well done. The strongest asseverations could not 
-have expressed more clearly her readiness to sacrifice everything 
she could to his comfort. George was touched. 

‘You have been very good to me, Totty. I cannot thank you 
enough.’ He took her hand and pressed it warmly. 

‘What is the use of having friends unless they will stand by 
you?’ she asked, returning the pressure, while her face grew 
grave and sad. 

Since she had written her first note after his disappointment, 
she had never referred to his troubles. He had answered her on 
that occasion as he answered every one, by saying that there had 
never been any engagement, and he had marvelled at her exceed- 
ing tact in avoiding the subject ever since. Her reference to it 
now, however, seemed natural, and did not hurt him. 

‘You have been more than a friend to me,’ he answered. ‘I 
feel as though you were my sister—only, if you were, I suppose I 
should be less grateful.’ 

‘No, you would not,’ said Totty, with a smile of genuine plea- 
sure, produced of course by the success of her operations. ‘ Do 


you want to do something to please me—something to show your 
gratitude ?’ 


‘Whatever I can i 


‘Come and spend the summer with us—no, I do not mean 
you to make a visit of a month or six weeks. Pack up all your 
belongings, come down with us and be one of the family, till we 
are ready to come back to town. Make your head-quarters with 
us, write your book, go away and make visits for a week when you 
like, but consider that our house is your home. Will you?’ 

‘But, Totty, you would be sick of the sight of me—— 
Visions of an enchanted existence by the river rose before George’s 
eyes. He was to some extent intellectually demoralised, and every 
agreeable prospect in the future resolved itself into the thought 
of mental rest superinduced by boundless luxury and material 
comfort. 

‘What an idea!’ exclaimed Totty indignantly. ‘Besides, if 
you knew how interested I am in making the proposal, you would 


see that you would be conferring a favour instead of accepting 
one.’ 
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She laughed softly when she had finished the sentence, think- 
ing how very true her words were. 

‘I cannot understand how, George answered. ‘ Please explain. 
I really cannot see how I shall be conferring a favour by eating 
your wonderful dinners and drinking that champagne of Sherry’s.’ 

Totty laughed again. 

‘I wish you would finish it! It would be ever so much better 
for his liver, if you would.’ 

She wondered what George would think if he knew that a fresh 
supply of that particular brand of brut was already on its way from 
France, ordered in the hope that he might accept the invitation 
she was now pressing upon him. 

- And as for the cook,’ she continued, ‘he will do nothing 
unless there is a man in the party. That is it, George. I have 
told you now. Dear Sherry is not coming back until the autumn, 
and Mamie and I feel dreadfully unprotected down there all by 
ourselves. Please, please come and take care of us. I knew you 
would come—oh, Iam so glad! It is such a relief to feel that 
you will be with us!’ 

As indeed it was, since if George was under Totty’s personal 
supervision there would be no chance of his returning to his 
former allegiance to Constance. George himself saw that her 
reasons were not serious, and considering the previous conversation 
and its earnest tone, he thought that he saw through Totty’s 
playfulness and kindly wish to doa very friendly action. 

‘I will tell you what I will do,’ he said. ‘I will come for a 
month——’ 

‘ No—I will not have you for a month, nor for two months— 
the whole summer or nothing.’ 

So George at last consented, and left town two or three days 
later with Mrs. Sherrington Trimm and her daughter. He had 
felt that in some way he was acting weakly, and that he had 
yielded too easily to his cousin’s invitation ; but if he had been in 
any doubt about her sincere desire to keep him during the whole 
season, his anxiety was removed when, as soon as he was established 
in his new quarters, Totty immediately began to talk of plans for 
the months before them, in all of which George played a principal 
part, and Mamie took it for granted that there was to be no sepa- 
ration until they should all go back to New York together. During 
the first few days George allowed himself to be utterly idle and let 


the hours pass with an indifference to all thought which he had 
never known before. 
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He had been transported into a sort of fairyland, of which he 
had enjoyed occasional glimpses at other times, but which he had 
never had an opportunity of knowing intimately. It was unlike 
anything in his experience. Even the journey had not reminded 
him of other journeys, for it had been performed in that luxurious 
privacy which is dear to the refined American. Mr. Craik’s yacht 
was permanently at his sister’s disposal, and on the morning ap- 
pointed for the departure she and Mamie and George had driven 
down to the pier at their leisure and had gone on board. It had 
been but a step from the perfectly appointed house in the city to 
the equally perfect dwelling on the water, and only one step more 
from the snowy deck of the yacht to the flower-garden before the 
country mansion on the banks of the great river. Everything had 
been ready for them, on board and on shore, and George could not 
realise when the journey was over that he had been carried over a 
distance which he formerly only traversed in the heat and dust of 
a noisy train, or on the crowded deck of a river steamboat. He had 
passed the hot hours sitting under the cool shade of a double 
awning, in the most comfortable of chairs beside Mamie Trimm 
and opposite to her mother. There had been no noise, no tramp- 
ing of sailors, no blowing of whistles, no shouting of orders. From 
time to time, indeed, he caught a glimpse of the captain’s feet as 
he paced the bridge, but that was all. At midday a servant had 
appeared and Totty had glanced at him, glanced at the table beside 
her and nodded. Immediately luncheon had been served and 
George had recognised the touch of the master in the two or three 
delicacies he had tasted, and had found in his glass, wine of the 
famous brand which was said to have caused Sherry Trimm’s 
sufferings. He had divided with Mamie a priceless peach, which 
had no natural right to be ripe on the last day of May, and Totty 
had selected for him a little bunch of muscat grapes such as he 
might not have eaten in the south before September. George 
tasted the ambrosia and swallowed the nectar, and enjoyed the 
beautiful scenery, the two pretty faces and the pleasant voices in 
his ear, thinking, perhaps, of the old times when, after a desperate 
morning’s work at reviewing trash, he had sat down to a luncheon 
of cold meat, pickles, and tea. The thought of the contrast made 
the present more delightful. 

The spell was not broken, and Totty’s country-house prolonged 
without interruption the series of exquisite sensations which had 
been intermittent during the last month in New York. If Totty 
had intended to play the part of the tempter, instead of being the 
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chief comforter, she could not have done it with a more diabolical 
skill. She believed that a man could always be more easily 
attacked by the senses than by his intelligence, and she put every 
principle of her belief into her acts. She partly knew, and partly 
guessed, the manner of George’s former life, the absence of luxury, 
the monotony of an existence in which common necessities were 
always provided for in the same way, without stint but without 
variety. Her art consisted in creating contrasts of unlike perfec- 
tions, so that the senses, unable to decide between the amount of 
pleasure experienced yesterday, enjoyed to-day, and anticipated 
to-morrow, should be kept in a constant state of suspended judg- 
ment. She had practised this system with her husband and it 
had often succeeded in persuading him to let her have her own 
way, and she practised it continually for her own personal satis- 
faction, as being the only means of extracting all possible enjoy- 
ment from her existence. 

George fell under the charm without even making an effort to 
resist it. Why, he asked himself dreamily, should he resist any- 
thing that was good in itself and harmless in its consequences ? 
His life had all at once fallen in pleasant places. Should he 
disappoint Totty and give Mamie pain by a sudden determination 
to break up all their plans and return to the heat of the city? 
He could work here as well as anywhere else—better if there was 
any truth in the theory that the mind should be more active when 
the body is subject to no pain or inconvenience. A deal of 
asceticism had been forced upon him since he had been seventeen 
years old, and he believed that a surfeit of luxuries would do him 
no harm now. He would get tired of it all, no doubt, and would 
be very glad to go back to his more simple existence. 

Totty, however, was far too accomplished an Epicurean to 
allow her patient a surfeit of anything. She watched him more 
narrowly than he supposed, and was ready with a change, not 
when she saw signs of fatigue in his manner, his face, or his 
appetite, but before that, as soon as she had seen that he was 
pleased. She was playing a great game, and her attention never 
relaxed, There was a fortune at stake of which he himself did 
not dream, and of which even she did not know the extent. She 
had everything in her favour. The coast was clear, for Sherring- 
ton was in Europe. The final scene was prepared, since Mamie 
was already in love with George. She herself was a past master 
of scene-shifting, and her theatre was well provided with properties 
of every description, All that was necessary was that the hero 
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should take a fancy to the heroine. But the very fact that it all 
looked so easy aroused Totty’s anxiety. She said to herself that 
what appeared to be most simple was often, in reality, most diffi- 
cult, and she warned herself to be careful and diffident of success. 

Fortunately, Mamie was all she could desire her to be. She did 
not believe in beauty asa means of attracting a disappointed man. 
Beauty could only draw his mind into making comparisons, and 
comparisons must revive recollection and reawaken regret. She 
had more faith in Mamie’s subtle charm of manner, voice, and 
motion than she would have had in all the faultless perfections of 
classic features, queenly stature, and royal carriage. That charm 
of hers gave her an individuality of her own, such as Constance 
Fearing had never possessed, unlike anything that George had 
ever noticed in other girls or women. Doubtless he might have 
too much of that, too, as well as of other things, but Totty was even 
more cautious of the effects she produced with Mamie than of 
those she brought about by her minute attention to the manage- 
ment of her house. And here her greatest skill appeared,'for she had 
to play a game of three-sided duplicity. She had to please George, 
without wearying him, to regulate the intercourse between the 
two so as to suit her own ends, and to invent reasons for making 
Mamie behave as she desired that she should without communi- 
cating to the girl a word of her intentions. If George appeared 
to have been enjoying especially a quiet conversation with Mamie, 
he must be prevented from talking to her again alone for at least 
twenty-four hours, and even then he must be allowed to please 
himself in the matter. This was not easy, for Mamie was by this 
time blindly in love with him, and if she were not watched would 
be foolish enough to bore him by her frequent presence at his side. 
To keep her away from him long enough to make him want her 
company needed much diplomacy. If George went out for a turn 
in the garden, and if Mamie joined him without an invitation, 
Totty could not pursue the pair in order to protect George from 
being bored. Hitherto, also, Mamie had made no confidences to 
her mother and did not seem inclined to make any. Manifestly, 
if an accident could happen by which Mamie could be brought to 
betray herself to her careful parent, great advantages would ensue. 
The careful parent would then appear as the firm and skilful ally 
of the love-lorn daughter, the two would act in concert and great 
results might be effected. Totty was not only really fond of George, 
in her own way, but it would not have suited her that a hair of his 
head should be injured. Nevertheless, she nourished all sorts of 
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malicious hopes against him at this stage. She wished that he 
might be thrown from his horse and brought home unhurt but 
insensible, or that he might upset his boat on the river under 
Mamie’s eyes—in short, that something might happen to him which 
should give Mamie a shock and throw her into her mother’s arms. 

Providence, however, did not come to Totty’s assistance and 
she was thrown upon her own resources, aided in some small 
degree by an extraneous circumstance. The marriage of John 
Bond and Grace Fearing had been talked of for a long time, and 
Totty one morning learned that it was to take place immediately. 
She could not guess why they had chosen to be married in the 
very middle of the summer, when all their friends were out of 
town, and she had no inclination to go to the wedding, which was 
to be conducted without any great gathering or display of festivity. 
John Bond, as being Sherrington Trimm’s partner and an old friend 
of Totty’s, urged her, of course, to come down to town for the occa- 
sion, and to bring Mamie; but the heat was intense, and as there 
would be nothing to see and no one present with whom she would 
care to talk, and nothing good to eat, and, on the whole, nothing 
whatever to do except to grin and look pleased, Totty made up her 
mind that she would have nothing to do with the affair, beyond 
sending Grace an expensive present. There were no regular 
invitations sent out, and George received no notice of what was 
happening. Totty, however, did not lose the opportunity of talking 
to Mamie about it all, with a view to sounding her views upon 
matrimony in general and upon her own future in particular. 

‘ Johnnie Bond is such a fine fellow!’ said Totty to her daughter, 
when they had been talking for some time. 

Mamie admitted that he was a very fine fellow indeed. 

‘Tell me, Mamie,’ said her mother, assuming a tone at once 
cheerful and confidential, ‘is not Johnnie Bond very nearly your 
ideal of what a husband ought to be?’ 

‘ Not in the least !’ answered the young girl promptly. Totty 
looked very much surprised. 

‘No? Why, Mamie, I thought you always liked him so much !’ 

‘So I do, ina way. But he is not at all in my style, mamma.’ 

‘What is your style, as you call it?’ Totty seemed intensely 
interested as she paused for an answer. Mamie blushed, and 
looked down at a piece of work she was holding. 

‘ Well—to begin with,’ she said, speaking quickly, ‘Mr. Bond 
is three-quarters lawyer and one-quarter idiot. At least I believe 
so. Andall the rest of him is boating and tennis and—everything 
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one does, you know—sport and all that. I never heard him make 
an intelligent remark in his life, though papa says he is as clever 
as they make them, for a lawyer of course. You know what I 
mean, mamma. He is one of those dreadfully earnest young men, 
who do everything with a purpose, as if it meant money, and they 
meant to get it. Oh, I could not bear to marry one of them! 
They are all exactly alike—so many steam-engines turned out by 
the same maker !’ 

‘Dear me, Mamie!’ laughed Mrs. Trimm. ‘ What very decided 
opinions you have!’ 

‘I suppose Grace Fearing has decided opinions, too, in the 
opposite direction, or she would not have married him. I never 
can understand her, either, with those great dark eyes and that 
determined expression—she looks like a girl out of a novel, and I 
believe there is no more romance about her than there is in a hat- 
stand! There cannot be, if she likes Master Johnnie Bond—and 
there is no reason why she should marry him, unless she does like 
him, is there ?’ 

‘None that I can see, but that is a very good one—good enough 
for anyone, I should think. You would not care for Johnnie Bond, 
but you may care for some one else. You have not told me what 
your ideal would be like.’ 

‘Where is the use? You ought to know, mamma, without 
being told.’ 


‘Of course I ought, child—only I am sostupid. Would he be 
dark or fair?’ 

‘Dark,’ answered the young girl, bending over her work. 

‘And clever, I suppose ? Of course. And slender, and romantic 
to look at?’ 

‘Oh, don’t, mamma! Talk about something else.’ 

‘Why? I am not sure that we might not agree about the 
ideal.’ 

‘No!’ exclaimed Mamie with a little half-scornful laugh. 
‘We should never agree about him, because I would like him 
poor.’ 

“You can afford to marry a poor man, if you please,’ said Totty 
thoughtfully. ‘But would you not be afraid that he loved your 
money better than yourself?’ 

‘No, indeed! I should love him, and then—I should believe 
in him, of course.’ 

‘Then I donot see why you should not marry your ideal after 
all, my dear. Come, darling—we both know whom we are talking 
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about. Why not say it to each other? I would help you then, 
I am almost as fond of him as you are.’ 

Mamie blushed quickly and then turned pale. She looked 
suspiciously at her mother. 

‘You are not in earnest, mamma,’ she said, after a short pause. 

‘Indeed I am, child, answered Mrs. Trimm, meeting her gaze 
fearlessly. ‘Do you think that I have not known it for a long 
time? And do you think I would have brought him here if I had 
not been perfectly willing that you should marry him ?’ 

The young girl suddenly sprang up and threw her arms round 
her mother’s neck. 

‘Oh, mamma, mamma! This is too good! Too good! Too 
good !’ 

‘Dear child!’ exclaimed Totty, kissing her affectionately. ‘Is 
not your happiness always the first thing in my mind? Would I 
not sacrifice everything for that ?’ 

‘Yes—you are so sweet and dear. I know you would,’ said 
Mamie, sitting down beside her and resting her head upon her 
mother’s plump little shoulder. ‘But you see—I thought that 
nobody knew, because we have always been together so much. 
And then I thought you would think what you just said—about 
the money, you know. But it is not true—I mean it would not 
be true. He would never care for that.’ 

‘No,’ answered Totty, almost forgetting herself. ‘I should 
think not! I mean—with his character—he is so honour- 
able and fair—like your papa in that. But, Mamie, darling, do 
you think he * 

Totty stopped, conveying the rest of her question by means of 
an inquiringly sympathetic smile. Mamie shook her head a little 
sadly, and looked down. 

‘I am afraid he never will,’ she said, in a low voice. ‘ And yet 
he should, for I—oh, mother! I love him so—you will never 
know!’ 

She buried her face and her blushes in her hand upon her 
mother’s shoulder. Totty patted her head affectionately and kissed 
her curls several times in a very motherly way. Her own face was 
suffused with smiles, for she felt that she had done a very good 
day’s work, and was surprised to think that it had been accom- 
plished so easily. The fact was that Mamie was only too ready 
to speak of what filled her whole life, and had more than once 
been on the point of telling her mother all she felt. She had 
supposed, however, that she knew the ways of her mother’s wisdom, 
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and that George’s poverty would always be an insuperable obstacle. 


She did not now in the least understand why Totty made so light 
of the question of money, and even in her great happiness at find- 
ing such ready sympathy she thought it very strange that she 
should have so completely mistaken her mother’s character. 

From that day, however, there was a tacit understanding be- 
tween the two. Mamie was in that singular and not altogether 
dignified position in which a woman finds herself when she loves a 
man and has determined to win him, though she is not loved in 
return, There are, doubtless, many young women in the worlc 
who, whether for love or for interest, have wooed and won their 
presert husbands, though the latter have never found it out, and 
would not believe it if it were told to them. Mamie differed from 
most of these, however, in that she was as modest as she was lov- 
ing, and in her real distrust of her own advantages—which defect, 
or quality, was, perhaps, at the root of her peculiar charm. She 
knew that she was not beautiful, and she believed that beauty was 
a woman’s strongest weapon. She had yet to learn that the way 
to men’s hearts is not always through their eyes. 

After her confession to her mother she began to discover the 
valué of that ingenious lady’s experience and tact. At first, in- 
deed, she felt a modest hesitation in coolly doing what she was 
told, as a means of winning George’s heart; but she soon found 
out that her mother was always right, and that she herself was 
generally wrong. 

‘There is only one way of doing things,’ said Totty one day, ‘and 
that is the right way. There is only one thing that a man really 
hates, ard that is being bored. And men are very easily bored, 
my dear. A man likes to have everything done for him in the 
most perfect way, but it spoils his enjoyment to feel that it is 
done especially for him and for nobody else. If you are afraid he 
will catch cold, do not run after him with his hat, as though he 
were an invalid. That is only an example, Mamie. Men have an 
immense body of tradition to sustain, and they do it by keeping 
up appearances as well as they can. All men are supposed to be 
brave, strong, honourable, enduring and generous. They are sup- 
posed never to feel hot when we do, nor to catch cold when we 
should. It is a part of their stage character never to be afraid of 
anything, and many of them are far more timid than we are, I 
do not mean to say that dear George has not all the qualities a 
man ought to have. Certainly not. He is quite the finest fellow 
I ever knew, but he does not want you to notice the fact. He 
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wants you to take it for granted, just as much as little Tippy 
Skiffington does, who is afraid of a mouse, and would not touch a 
dog that had no muzzle on for all he is worth, which is saying a 
great deal. Dear George would not like it to be supposed that 
he cares for terrapin and dry champagne any more than for pork 
and beans, and yet the dear fellow is keenly alive to the difference, 
He does not want it to be thought he could ever be bored by you 
or me, but he knows that we know that he might be, and he ex- 
pects us to use tact and to leave him alone sometimes, even for a 
whole day. He will be much more glad to see us the next time 
we meet him and will show it by giving himself much more 
trouble to, be agreeable. It is not true that if you run away men 
will follow you. They are far too lazy for that. You must come 
to them, but not too often. What they most want is amusement, 
and between their amusements to be allowed to do exactly what 
their high and mighty intellects suggest to them, without com- 
ment. Never ask a man where he has been, what he has seen, 
nor what he has heard. If he has anything to tell, he will tell 
you, and if he has not you only humiliate him by discovering the 
emptiness of his thoughts. Always ask his opinion. If he has 
none himself, he knows somebody who has, no matter what the 
subject may be. The difference between men and women is very 
simple, my dear. Women look greater fools than they are, and 
men are greater fools than they look, except in the things they 
know how to do and do well.’ 

‘George is not a fool about anything!’ said Mamie indig- 
nantly. She had been listening with considerable interest to her 
mother’s homily. 

‘George, my dear,’ answered Totty, ‘is very foolish not to be 
in love with you at the present moment. Or, if he is, he is very 
foolish to hide it.’ 

‘I wish you would not talk like that, mamma! I am not halt 
good enough for him.’ 

Nevertheless, Mamie consulted her mother and was guided by 
her. George would ride: should she accept his proposal and go 
with him, or not? A word, a glance, decided the matter for her, 
and George was none the wiser. He could not help thinking, 
however, that Mamie was becoming an extremely tactful young 
person, as well as a most agreeable companion. One day he could 
not resist his inclination to tell her so. 

‘How clever you are, Mamie!’ he exclaimed after a pause in 
the conversation. 
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‘I? Clever?’ The girl’s face expressed her innocent aston- 
ishment at the compliment. 

‘Yes. You area most charming person to live with. How 
in the world did you know that I wanted to be alone yesterday, 
and that I wanted you to come with me to-day?’ George 
laughed. ‘ Do I not always ask you to come with me in precisely 
the same tone? Do I not always look as though I wanted you to 
come? How do you always know?’ 

Mamie was conscious that she blushed even more than she 
usually did when she was momentarily embarrassed. Indeed, the 
blush had two distinct causes on the present occasion. She had 
at first been delighted by the compliment he had paid her, and 
then, immediately afterwards, when he explained what he meant, 
she had felt her shame burning in her face. On the previous day, 
as on the present afternoon, she had blindly followed her mother’s 
advice, given by an almost imperceptible motion of the head and 
eyes that had indicated a negation on the first occasion and assent 
on the second. She was silent now, and could find no words with 
which to answer his question. 

‘How do you do it?’ he asked again, wondering at her em- 
barrassment, and slackening the pace at which he rowed, for they 
were in a boat together towards sunset. 

Mamie’s eyes suddenly filled with hot tears, and she hid her 
face with her small hands. 

‘Why, Mamie dear, what is it?’ George asked, resting on his 
oars and leaning forward. 

‘Oh, George,’ she sobbed, ‘if you only knew!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship, 


THE New Humour, 


= footman in Punch, weary of beef and mutton, thought 

it high time some new animal was invented. Apparently 
authors think it high time that some new kind of humour was in- 
vented, The unhappy thing is that people who were born before 
1871, or so, cannot enjoy the New Humour—nay, feel as if the 
New Humour were the old drivel. These remarks have their 
occasion in the appearance of a little book, In a Canadian Canoe, 
by Mr. Barry Pain.' Nothing gives me less enjoyment than to 
speak unkindly of a new and young writer. We need new writers, 
we need young writers, above all we need humorists. Mr. Barry 
Pain, according to a reviewer in Punch, is all that we want. The 
Baron de Bookworms is not acting as his own critic at present 
in Punch, it is an ‘ Assistant Reader’ who distributes justice. 
According to him, In a Canadian Canoe is refreshing, piquant, 
quaint, original, delightful; it contains humour, insight, pathos, 
grimness, charming irrelevancy, run-away topsy-turvy wit. 
Once more, the book is ‘not only witty and humorous but fresh 
and original,’ which, indeed, the Assistant Reader had told us 
already. But not even if he tells us it thrice is it true, ‘true 
for me,’ at least. He adds that the work has ‘ quaintness and fun 
touched with pathos and refinement.’ 

Very well. Let us examine a few passages in a volume praised 
with a praise which would not be exaggerated if applied to Tristram 
Shandy. The author begins by launching his canoe in the fluid 
which stagnates at the backs of the Colleges in Cambridge. Then 
he remarks, ‘Oh, confound the boat! I wish I had tied it up. 
It’s just taken the painter between its teeth, and whipped sharp 
round and bolted. Woa, my lass; steady! It’s a little fresh, you 
see, not having been out before this week. I beg your pardon, 
sir ; entirely my fault.’ Now, is all this quaint, witty, humorous, 

‘In a Canadian Canoe, By Mr, Barry Pain. (Henry & Co.) 
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refined, original, or is it mere gabble? The author goes on to 
tell the tale of two sardines crossed in love. ‘They never told 
their love. They met but once before their last day .... 
she caught his eye, and the umpire gave it out. “Am Ia 
hymn?” he said, just a little bitterly, “that I should be given 
out?” He was not a hymn, but he was a he, and had a tender 
heart.’ Of course it may be my want of taste, my senile imbe- 
cility, my ill-temper, the weather, or some other such cause may 
be at work, but, for the life of me, I can see nothing witty, or 
quaint, or original, or refined, or humorous, either in these puns, 
taken separately, or in the setting of the jewels. The agreeably 
refined apologue about a doe sardine and a buck sardine, and 
Queen Cleopatra and Duilius, and the novels of Ouida, which 
the sardine read—I vow that I fail to see this fun merely 
because it is Cambridge fun. Mr. Anstey’s fun is Cambridge fun, 
and there is no better; Mr. Payn, Mr. Burnand, Mr. Besant are 
all Cambridge humorists, and all are humorous. But in this 
rigmarole about the sardines one only observes an author trying 
his hardest to be funny. Any man, woman, or child, if wholly 
destitute of esprit, could be comic in this fashion, ‘if he aban- 
doned his mind to it.’ All the mirth in the apologue was exhausted 
long ago, when first the human mind conceived the idea of an 
oyster crossed in love. The rest, methinks, is the very leavings 
of verbiage. How a nonsensical courtship can be made really 
amusing, everyone may read in Mr. Lear’s narrative about the 
Yongi Bongi Bo and Mrs. Jingley Jones. That is nonsense, of 
course, but it is witty and diverting nonsense. The sardine story 
is mere gabble, at least it affects myself as mere gabble. Either 
I am wrong, or the Assistant Reader is wrong. One of us is 
absolutely out of his reckoning. Our ideas of what amuses us are 
irreconcilable. There is one possible hypothesis: a new kind of 
humour may have arisen, and may demand in its consumers a new 
kind of intellectual palate. That the New Humour is wholly un- 
like aught in Aristophanes, Rabelais, Swift, Sterne, Dickens, 
Mark Twain, or Holmes, has none of their qualities, has qualities 
not theirs, Iam absolutely convinced. Yet where is the criterion ? 
To what jury can we appeal? A special jury of eminent humorists 
might be empanelled, and I would stake my all on their verdict. 
But we cannot summon these jurymen ; we have no criterion but 
the opinion of three generations, and we shall all be dead before that, 
opinion is pronounced. If it be funny to talk of an Athenian boy, 
and his interview with an old man who drank gin, and wore an 
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india-rubber dickey covered with luminous paint, I fail to see the 
fun. As a rule I am rather easily moved to laughter, by every 
kind of joke; I can even laugh with Mr. Jerome, though rarely, as 
well as with Yorick. But these new jokes vanquish me ; they make 
me feel more than commonly suicidal. Anybody can put together 
incongruous bosh. Anybody can say that a clothes-horse delivered 
lectures on phonetic decay, to an audience composed of beefeaters 
and baboos. But all that kind of irrelevant rubbish is no more 
humorous, or witty, or refined, or quaint, or original than 
Humpty Dumpty is Abracadabra. It is not original to utter 
propositions never advanced before, if these propositions are merely 
meaningless. Behold another example of esprit. ‘A man made 
himself believe that he loved Bradelby’s sister, and he never got 
any better. He just pined away and married her. Perhaps you 
don’t realise what that means, but you never met Bradelby’s sister. 
. . « She said that she wanted to live a useful life. That sort of 
thing stamps a woman.’ Is there any stage of conviviality, at any 
wine-party, in which this maundering could be mistaken for 
humour? As for the rest of the book, let the public buy it, and 
study the New Humour for itself, and make up its mind on the 
subject, Extracts may be misleading, only a profound study of 
the New Humour in mass and in the original should convince us 
of its merit or demerit. But it seems pretty certain that the 
same mind cannot appreciate both the New Humour and the old. 


* * 
* 


The following account of the purchase of a devil-box, lately 
received from a friend of a wandering disposition, seems to have 
a good deal of the old humour in it : 

‘I sent you yesterday, to your London address, a devil-box 
from Apemama, Kingsmill Islands. Mr. gave it in my 
charge for you, and directed me to explain to you how it came 
into his possession. 

‘The little Equator dropped us on the island, assisted the 
King’s people to build and fit out our camp, and sailed away, 
leaving us for a couple of months. One day, Mr. wandered 
away to a devil-tree where an old gentleman was engaged in 
Sequah cures with the assistance of this invaluable box. With 
British gold Mr. endeavoured to get the box from the aged 
devil-man. First one sovereign was offered, then another, with 
due pauses to allow the old gentleman time to think twice before 
refusing. One sovereign did not move him, two shook him; at 
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the third he began to tremble and his eyes to bulge out ; at four 
he gasped, and a huge silence fell upon the assembled populace ; 
at five there was the intensest excitement, and a dozen fellows 
were hanging to the box, in very fear lest it should fly away of 
its own accord. Then the King’s sister arrived on the scene— 
dramatic and livid with anger. She made alittle speech. ‘What! 
Part with your children’s health, your fathers’, your mothers’ 
peaceful old age,” &c.—and completely shrivelled them up. 
Seven sovereigns—an incredible sum there—the value of a gun— 
failed to change the situation. “And you'll let your children 
die for seven sovereigns!” said the King’s sister. A little after 
returning to the camp, up came King Tentenoka—puffing and 
blowing—with a servant carrying the box. 

‘“T like make present,” said Majesty, tersely, and laid the 
box on the mat. ‘“ You like devil-box, more better you take 
him. Man plenty ’fraid—King no ’fraid—King make present.” 

° thereupon informed the King that as the man had 
made such a hard fight, and had resisted temptation, it would 
be the handsome thing to give five sovereigns to the worthy 
devil-worker. 

‘This quite staggered the King. “No,” he said. “All 
belong me; island belong me; people, they all belong me; 
what belong people belong me. I like you too much; I make 
present.” 

‘But insisted. 

‘“ Perhaps more better,” said the King reflectively. 

‘“Tupposty [suppose] you give money. I tink you good 
man. You like give, all right; you no like give, all right all 
same.” 

‘And so five sovereigns were handed over to the dazed devil- 
worker. On our return to the island lately, I believe the King 
would have bought back the box for fifty pounds. Measles had 
reached the group, and hundreds had died.’ - 

* 


* 








* 

I regret to say that the Devil (he is a shell) and his Box, a 
very home-made article indeed, bring me no luck. For example, 
staying beside a Highland stream where the fish declined to take 
_the fly, I bethought me of the Phantom Minnow, the lure which 
irritated Piscator Anglus in a recent apologue. Every one said, 
the head-keeper himself said, that the salmon would not look at 
‘the eenstrument,’ as he styled the minnow. Now it was genius 
and enterprise that led me to make experiments with the phantom, 
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but it was pure bad luck that left me with only one phantom, and 
that intended for trout, in my possession. This instrument first 
hooked a salmon which ran down a strong stream, and carried off 
a triangle. On the second time of asking, he hooked another salmon, 
behind an alder bush, and that salmon bolted down another cataract 
and carried off the second triangle. That was where the Devil in 
the Devil-box, so dearly and dramatically purchased in far-off seas, 
failed to assist his new owner. ‘It is well worth while to have a 
Devil,’ as Memnon, in Voltaire’s tale, found it well worth while to 
have a protecting Genius. Perhaps there is another moral—not to 
fish for salmon with trout-tackle. 


* * 
* 


Second sight is a subject naturally appropriate in the High- 
lands, whither the Psychical Society might well send an inquirer, 
who must know Gaelic. The second sight is still not discredited 
by old people, though, as Alan says in the Legend of Montrose, 
they now live so near the Saxon that the light is less freely poured 
upon them. The most famous seer, Cionneach Odhar Fiosaiche, 
commonly called the Brahan seer, was born in Lews early in the 
seventeenth century. His predictions are recorded by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, F'.S.A., in a shilling pamphlet which fails to convince the 
reasoning faculties. Mr. Mackenzie, of course, only gives the 
traditional facts, and does not ask belief for them. The chief 
peculiarity of the seer was his possession of a small mysterious 
stone, in which he foresaw the future. Seers, as a rule, had 
visions with no aid from a crystal of any kind. Cionneach’s crystal 
was mysteriously dropped into his bosom, when someone was at- 
tempting to poison him. He looked at the stone before tasting 
the food, and detected the murderous attempt. One is not aware 
that other Highlanders used crystals as the Egyptian mirror of 
ink is used. They merely saw with the second sight. Cionneach’s 
recorded prophecies are, as a rule, either shrewd guesses or are so 
obscurely delivered in oracular language that any meaning might 
be attached to them, after any event. He seems to have guessed 
the making of the Caledonian Canal, which was not very difficult. 
He usually predicted disasters, which are certain to arrive sooner 
or later; for all families must lose their lands at last, and all 
power decline. We fail to find any documentary and contem- 
porary authority for Cionneach’s famous final prophecy about the 
doom of the Seaforths. Who recorded it, who wrote it down, 
what is its pedigree, and who is to be surety for Sir Bernard 
Burke’s assertion about the four afflicted lairds: buck-toothed, 
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hare-lipped, half-witted, and stammering? Cionneach isa pictu- 
resque but unsatisfactory figure. Better modern second sight, 
among the Zulus, is vouched for by the late Mr. Leslie. Cion- 
neach may have been a clairvoyant, but he certainly had a most 
Delphian trick of ‘hedging’ and arranging his predictions. He 
seldom boded good luck to anybody, prophets rarely do, and bad 
luck is certain, if we wait for it long enough. 


* * 
* 


Does any philologist know the origin of the phrase ‘No go?’ 
Can it be derived from Robinson Crusoe, chapter iii.? ‘We saw 
people stand upon the shore to look at us: we could also perceive 
they were quite black, and stark naked. I was once inclined to 
have gone on shore to them, but Xury was my better counsellor, 
and said to me, ‘No go! Nogo!’ Xury,in his broken English, 
only meant ‘Don’t go!’ but the phrase may conceivably, if not 
very probably, have worked its way into slang. On the other 
hand we say ‘ Here’s a go!’ which looks as if a go were an inde- 
pendent substantive on its own basis, as ‘a go of brandy and 
water.’ Dr. Murray’s dictionary may tell us all about it when the 


dictionary reaches G, 
* 7 


* 

It is not easy to speak here as one could wish to speak of the 
death of Mr. Lowell. The world misses few people, but Mr. 
Lowell it will miss, for few men had so many friends in so many 
countries ; few were interested in and interesting about so many 
topics ; few, indeed, had characters so kindly, genial, strong, and, 
in the best sense, humane. Mr. Lowell, though he looked almost 
a young man, was a survivor of the best age of American litera- 
ture. He was the contemporary of Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Poe, Prescott, and of the still surviving Mr. Whittier. 
How came it that forty or fifty years ago the literature of the 
Republic was so sound, flourishing, dignified, and comparatively 
devoid of irritable self-consciousness? There are now far more 
readers, literature is flattered and rewarded, not neglected and 
starved. Yetthe great age, the classical American age, is divided 
from us by forty years, and the tremendous labour of the war has 
given birth to no new development of genius. Mr. Lowell was a 
man of the great time: he was a poet and a patriot: when most 
a patriot most a poet. But it is as a humorist and an essayist 
that he will live in renown, more than as a poet. What must live 
only in his friends’ recollection, and in widening circles of good 
will, is his kindness and sympathy, his manly humour, his gift of 
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encouragement ; his vast knowledge of letters. In ancient French 
poetical-relics, Mr. Lowell was one of the two most learned of 
English-speaking men. Only one other student, among the 
English races, had read so much old French. To myself he 
suggested a translation of one favourite, Aucassin et Nicolete, 
and insisted on his desire till I did the work, in such fashion as I 
might. The little tract is dedicated to him. Would that it were 
still in our power by any means to please him who was so easily 
pleased, so humorous, so good-humoured, despite a little patriotic 
petulance now and then displayed! Many good Americans do we 
meet in letters and in the world, but Mr. Lowell was the flower of 
them all; in all that he did, wrote, and said giving the world 
assurance of a man. Culture could not make him fanciful or 
unduly fastidious, nor the study of letters diminish his robust 
interest in and knowledge of public affairs. Yes, he was of the 
great race, was of. mightier mould than the literary generations 
of to-day ; had a genius at once sure, powerful, and kindly, without 
freak or paradox or doubt. Mr. Lowell’s religious faith (if one 
may mention such matters) had a solidity and fervour which 
surprised some and might well convert others of a wavering 
temper. I know that I cannot praise him to the measure of his 
desert, nor bear adequate testimony to the qualities which we 
knew and admired and loved, and yet it is difficult to be silent in 
our regret tam cari capitis. 
A. Lane. 
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